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ESCALLOP-SHELL. 
(See 8 8, iv. 368, 536.) 

Farther notices of the mystic escallop-shell 
show some interesting instances of it used as an 
emblem and an ornament over a wide area and a 
long period. 

At Cesarea Philippi, in North Palestine, is a 
sculptured niche in the rock over the cave con- 
taining the source of the Jordan, with a shell- 
shaped roof, dedicated to Pan. Other niches 
with shell roofs contained images of the city 
deities. This seems to be the origin of the shell 
door-covers once common in Georgian town 
houses. The shell was formerly used at baptisms : 
one is in the baptistry of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field ; another is used at All Souls’, Hastings. In 
the etching of the ‘ Baptism in the Jordan’ by 
Tl Bolognese (d. 1680) John pours the water from 
ascallop. On the large marble font in the Pistoia 
baptistry is a life-sized group of the baptism in 
Jordan, where John uses a shell. And here we 
find the scallop as a religious emblem at the head 
of the Jordan. 

Coins of Hipane, Sicily (s.c. 480), of Came 
(B.c. 500), of Ardea, Tibur, of Pinna (s.c. 289), 
bear the scallop (Head, ‘ Hist. Num.’). 

When Glaucus made love to Scylla he gave her 
& shell from the Red Sea (Ovid). Keats mentions 


a (Harrison, ‘Myths of the Odyssey,’ 
we sacred ornamented shell is in the second Vase 
Room in the British Museum, having been found 
at Canino, in the Egy 

A similar shell is in the tian British 
Museum, from Bethlehem. 

A Roman as and quadrans each bearing a shell 
are mentioned by Montfaucon, ‘ Antiq. Expliq.,’ 
ii. 91; sup. iii. 45-6). 

A Roman sculpture exhibits three nymphs of 
Diana each holding a shell at her girdle, thus 
showing the mystic connexion between Diana and 
Venus (Montfaucon, ii. 220). 

A Roman cippus of CO. T. Tyrannus bears his 
bust in a shell (Montfaucon, v. 1). 

A great marble conch-shell forms the roof of 
the — in Cordova Cathedral (Elliot, ‘ Spain,’ 
ii. 41). 

Heriot, the court jeweller, formed for the queen, 
in 1607, a ring in the form of a scallop, set with a 
diamond, and opening on the head (‘Life of 
Heriot,’ p. 219). 

In Salamanca is a singular old Gothic mansion 
called the Shell House, being sprinkled on the 
1 with scallops in stone (Argosy, No. 561, 
p. 721). 

On the dormer windows of the Cluny Museum, 
Paris, are scallops in stone of the fourteenth century 
(Cassell’s ‘Old and New Paris,’ part xv. p. 81). 
On atomb in the Roman Catholic Cemetery, 
Teignmouth, Devon, are well sculptured four 
scallops. 

At St. Peter’s, Rome, are white marble scallop 
holy-water stoups. 

A scallop-shaped piscina is in York Minster, 
An old mirror at Hastings, above a fireplace, 
bears a large scallop in the centre. 

At a wayside prayer -station in Italy was 
noticed a stone, having a scallop over ‘‘ I. H.§,” 
sculptured on it. 

In the South Kensington Museum is a monu- 
ment to a French nobleman, wearing a scallop 
collar of the sixteenth century ; there is also an 
organ-screen from a church, the top of each niche 
being a scallop (? fourteenth century) ; and in the 
re Collection is a marble Venus seated in a 
shell. 

Canonbury Tower, Islington, bas a lower room 
panelled and ornamented with scallops, circ. 
1509, in oak, finely carved (Thornbury, ‘ London,’ 
ii, 272). 

The gateway of St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell, 
temp. Edward I., was formerly ornamented with 
scallops in stone. They were discovered in 1846, 
and are now in the South Kensington Museum 
(Thornbury, ‘ London,’ ii, 319). 

Shells are carved on the panels of the mansion 
in Hart Street, Crutched Friars, temp. Henry VIII, 
(Smith, ‘ Ancient London,’ 1810). 
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adorn the panels, evidently referring to those in 
the arms on the 


Dan, it may be noticed that in the South London 


berwell Road, are scallops from Lake Tiberias. 


the Golden Shell,” as classic writers call it), Gray 


‘* Licentious ceremonies in honour of indecent emblems 


existed, within a century, in Sicily, the Finger of 


The scallop, in marble, appears above the royal | of 


St. Paul’s in white marble. 
In the Tower Jewel House is a gold wine 


At the Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is 


scallops. In the facade of San Zaccaria, Venice, 


No. cecelxviii. ( 


remarks :— 
“* Capt. Wilford informs us, from the Indian Puranas 


that on the shores of the 
2 


then, means the Serpent who dwells ina shell.” 


called a cockle, for Shakspere speaks of a pilgrim 
with his cockle-shell and staff, and the pilgrim 


Smith (‘Tour on the Continent,’ 1793, p. 78), 
speaking of 8. Sulpice, Paris, says :— 
“In the nave are two shells of the gigantic cockle, 


edged with brass.” 


identifies the scallop as “the pilgrim’s shell” :— 


Under a tuft of eglantine, at noon, 

I saw a pilgrim loosen his broad shell 

To catch the water off: a stony tongue. 


zen im shook his head, and fixing up 


p. 660) says that the 
shell was undoubtedly the scallop. sanctity to shells. 
i in Apion (Whiston, 


give a clue to the Greek myth of 
Chama gigantea, which an inscription tells us ‘were | and the scallop, where, speaking of the Exodus, 
presented by the he says: * When 
ti or t his palace ; bu uis XV., 
more zealous for the glory a God, destined them to hold — y nent they had buboes in their groins; 
holy water here’; which purpose they now serve, being | 824 tbat on this account they rested on the seventh 
a ane they called Sabbath, because in 
Landor (‘ Pentameron,’ 1889, p. 93) has an ptian Sabbato was the name of this infliction 
elegant sonnet, spoken by Boccaccio, in which he = eet xlii.). Josephus ae 


Buckingham Gate, on the Embankment, is| Erasmus, in his inimitable style, connects the 
crowned with a large scallop, and smaller ones = the pilgrim, and St. James together 
(‘Col by L’Estrange, 1711; ‘The Re- 
gate. ligious Pilgrimage,’ col. ii. p. 13) :— 

In connexion with the scallop niche to Panatthe| ‘‘*But what’s the meaning of this dress, I prithee? 


ese shells." *‘O! you must know that I have been 


Jordan source, at the site of the ancient city of | Th 
"; * he seemed 
Free Art Gallery (now being enlarged), in the Cam- Seallop ebell ‘as wy 
thing elee? Because there's great Plenty of these Shells 
coast.’ ” 


Referring, it seems, to Palermo (the “ City of| upon that 


Lord Normanby, in ‘ The Prophet of St. Paul’s’ 


(‘ Travels,’ 1794, p. 357) remarks :— (Baudry, ‘The Tale Book,’ 1835, p. 326), describ- 
ing the Paris decorations on the marriage of 
are still remembered. Witness the processions that / Louis XII. and Mary, 1514, says :— 


**One of the personifications of Mary was, in com- 


Ccsine, and the conshe of Venue worn by pilgrims. pliment to her insular birth, that of Venus rising out 


the sea; but as it would have been almost treagonable 
imagine their Queen in the goddess’s usual undress, 


arms on Queen Anne's replica monument at | to 
besides the customary shell behind, she held before her 
a cloth of gold tissue petticoat.” 


In the ‘Inventory of the Jewels and Money of 


fountain, given by Plymouth to Charles [I., which har 

is adorned with five scallops. Outside the White | J#mes the Third,’ 1488, appears: ‘‘ Item—a collar 

Tower is a French cannon of 1706 with a scallop | °f cokkilschellis contenand xxiii schellis of gold” 

on the breach. Nest ‘History of Scotland,’ 1841, vol. iv. 
p- 


A shell is carved on each side of the doorway of 


ilip IT. . Ont nt are four i ent near Vionmacnoise, ire- 
| land (Ware, ‘ Antiquities of Ireland’ by Harris, 
in the second story, is a row of circular-headed | 1764, p. 164). The shell is used in the iron grille 
alcoves, each having a vr sg the arch (Builder, | °f the tomb of Queen Eleanor, 1294, in West- 
No, 2666, p. 109). Taylor, in ‘ Fragments,’ | ™inster Abbey, also on the figure of Henry VII. 
Calmet’s ‘Dictionary,’ iii. 206), on his tomb. In the portrait of Tannequy Duchastel 

he wears a gold collar with shells in it, and in that 

of Philippe le Hardy his surtout is sprinkled with 
Sea was an island called | Shells (Barante, ‘ Histoire des Ducs de Bourgoyne,’ 
Sancha means ® sea-shell or the large | Paris, 1826, vol. xiii.). Sir Christopher Hatton 

buccinum. Naga means a serpent, Sancha-Naga,| gave Queen Elizabeth in 1589, asa New Year's 
present, a gold collar containing four scallops 


It would seem that the scallop was sometimes | garnished with diamonds and rubies. 
vol. iv. 


Maurice (‘Indian Antiquities, 1794, 
ins attached a certain 


A very singular passage 
Josephus against Apion,’ 1864, Pp. 648) seems to 
ubo and Venus 


the Jews had travelled a six 


CASANOVIANA. 
(Continued from p. 45.) 
At the last reference mention was made of & 


His shell so shallow and so chipt around. certain Dr. Masti to whom Casanova had sold s 


valuable cameo. I have since discovered that the 
** Dr. Masti” of the ‘ Memoirs’ was Dr. Matthew 
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Maty, a physician, and a critic of considerable 
yenown ite day. Maty came to London in 
1741, and became in due course Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum and Secretary to the Royal 
Society. He died 2 Aug. 1776. According to 
the ‘Annual Register’ of that year, Maty was 
“a very learned and ingenious gentleman, and 
well known as such in the literary world.” 

One night in September, 1763, while Casanova 
was driving homewards after a subscription ball, 
he heard some one call out: “Good night, Sein- 
galt!” Poking his head out of the carriage 
window, Casanova returned the compliment; 
whereupon two men stopped his carriage, and 
pacer him “in the king’s name.” Casanova in 
vain asked the cause of his detention. ‘‘ That you 
shall hear at the lock-up,” answered one of these 
men; ‘* to-morrow you will — before the 
magistrate, and on the following “yyou will make 
acquaintance with Newgate.’ ext morning 
Casanova, still in his costume de bal, was taken to 
Bow Street. 

“My @ a sensation, At the farther 
end of the Get olen ala, man, with a shade over his 
eyes, intent upon the business before him. There were 
several cases to be disposed of before my turncame, On 

the magistrate’s name I was told that it was Field- 
nst my will, I found m in mee e cele- 
brated of ‘Tom Jones,’ 
Alas! Casanova had no such luck. Henry 
Fielding died at Lisbon in 1754; consequently 
the author of ‘Tom Jones’ had been dead nine 
The magistrate in question was Sir John 
ielding, the novelist’s half-brother, who suc- 
ceeded him as one of the justices for Middlesex. 
Though blind from infancy, Sir John is said to 
have discharged the duties of his office with great 
credit. He died in 1780, and is buried in the old 
churchyard at Chelsea. Addressing Casanova in 
the Italian language, Fielding said :— 

“You are charged, upon the evidence of two witnesses, 

with om qual Have you anything to urge in your 


Casanova had a good deal to say, and said it to some 
purpose. As the case proceeded it was conclusively 
proved that both witnesses for the prosecution 
were tainted, and that the alleged assault was due 
toan accident. At least so says Casanova! But 
there must have been something suspicious in the 
matter, for Fielding bound him over to keep the 
aren and required him to find sureties for good 
viour in future. There being no one in court 
to undertake that responsibility, Casanova, to his 
infinite disgust, was taken to Newgate and was 
ushered into the common room. 
“* Never shall I forget the impression which the 
of that hell upon earth made upon me! I seemed to 
have entered one of the circles in Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 
Faces, degraded by indulgence in every form of vice, 


shot from 


was horrible. Iwas received with a storm of hisses, a 
reception due, doubtless, to the gorgeousness of my attire, 
which seemed to set me a above the others in the 
social scale. From all parts of the room they came, and 
asked how I happened to be in that unenviable position. 
As I did not answer them they waxed wroth, and made 
use of horrible language. In vain the gaoler pointed out 
to them that, being a foreigner, I could not be expected 
to understand what they said. It was no use, the cursing 
went on; and I dreaded the approach of night, deeming 
my life in peril among such devils, To my intense relief, 
after an hour of acute mental suffering, the turnkey 
came, and told me that my tailor and my wine merchant 
had guaranteed the twenty guineas caution money, and 
that I was a free man.” 

It is not possible to fix the precise date of Casa- 
nova’s departure from London—probably in the 
middle of October, 1763—after a residence of some 
four or five months, His experiences were not 
happy, and it is evident (the question of morality 
apart) that he fell into bad company. His asso- 
ciates were mostly foreigners of evil repute, whose 
names are familiar to students of eighteenth 
century literature. One of his friends here was 
M. Ange Goudar, five years his senior in age, who 
came to London in 1761, and began his career as 
a pamphleteer. In the course of a dissipated life 
he won the affection of a beautiful widow, whom 
he eventually married and took to Naples, where 
he became a teacher of foreign langu While 
in that city he published, in 1770, a French and 
Italian grammar, which brought him to the favour- 
able notice of King Ferdinand IV. With sinister 
intentions Goudar presented his beautiful wife to 
the king, hoping thus to make a short cut to 
fortune ; but Queen Caroline put a stop to his 
plans, and caused the Goudars to be expelled from 
the kingdom. After wandering about Italy for 
some years, this ill-assorted couple found them- 
selves in Holland, where Goudar forsook his wife, 
and returned to England. Although possessed of 
considerable literary power, he did not make much 
headway, and at the time of his death, in 1791, 
was absolutely penniless. The work by which 
Goudar is best known in this country is ‘ L’Espion 
Frangais 4 Londres,’ published in 1779. Madame 
Goudar published in London, in 1777, her ‘ Re- 
marques sur les Anecdotes de Madame Dubarry,’ 
and died at Paris in 1800. Both these persons, 
having had a considerable share in creating the 
troubles which beset Oasanova during his visit 
to England, are mentioned in this place. 

From Calais Casanova journeyed by slow stages 
to Berlin, where he attended a reception at the 
house of Lord Keith (Milord Maréchal), By that 
nobleman’s advice Casanova wrote to Frederick 
the Great, at that time residing at Sans Souci, and 
craved the honour of an audience. 

**On entering the gardens attached to the king’s 
residence I observed in the distance two figures advanc- 
ing in my direction, One was dressed in plain clothes, 
the other in uniform with long military boots, but 


glowered upon me. Viper glances and mocking smiles 


victims of envy, rage, and despair! It 


without epaulettes or orders, By the simplicity of his 
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attire I at once recognized the King of Prussia. His 
companion was the equerry in attendance. His Majesty 


was playing with a greyhound, but, perceiving me in 
the distance, h ick: 


, he q d his pace, and, on a nearer 
approxch, shouted in « voice of thunder :— 
“*So! you are Monsieur Casanova! What do you 
t?’ 


“Startled by this unexpected reception, I could not 
for the moment make any reply. 

Well! why do you not answer?’ roared the king, 
* Are not you the Venetian who wrote to me?’ 

“*Yes, sire, I crave indulgence for my silence. I 
had no idea that your Majesty was so imposing. Milord 
Marécha! had assured me P 

“* Ab! ab! you are known to him then? Good, Let 
us take a turn in the gardens,’ 

** Reassured by the king’s change of manner, I was 
about to explain the cause of my visit, when he suddenly 
took off his hat and flourished it to right and left. 

“ «What think you of this garden?’ said he, 

“Tt is magnificent, sire.’ 

“*Nay, you area flatterer,’ rejoined the king ; ‘the 
gardens at Versailles are far superior.’ 

“* Undoubtedly, on account of their fountains.’ 

“*Justso. Ina vain endeavour to rival them I have 
spent three hundred thousand thalers.’ 

“* Incredible ! and without the smallest result !’ 

“* Monsieur Casanova,’ said the king with a sneer, 

you are evidently versed in hydraulics !’ 

** Abashed by the tone of this remark, I merely bowed. 

“* Possibly you have also served in the navy? How 
many war vessels does your republic command ?’ 

“* Twenty.’ 

“ ¢ And how many troops on a war footing?’ 

“* About seventy thousand.’ 

“*That is nonsense,’ roared the king, ‘You are 
joking. You say that to make me laugh? By the way, 
do your talents also lie in the direction of finance?’ 

** The swift succession of the king’s questions, to which 
he himself replied before I bad time to do so, not to 
speak of his scarcely veiled satire, eo increased my em- 
barrassment that I must have cut a very poor figure, 
Pulling myself together with an effort, I assumed a 
serious air, and informed |is Majesty that I was pre- 
— to discuss the question of taxation in all its 

nches, 

“* By all means,’ said the king, laughing outright. 
‘Let us hear the financial projects of Monsieur Casa- 
nova the Venetian. Proceed, sir; I am all attention.’ 

“* Por the sake of argument, sire, I propose to repre- 
sent taxes under three headings: first, those that are 
prejudicial to the public; secondly, those that are 
unfortunately necessary ; and, thirdly, those that are in 
all respects excellent.’ 

“* A good beginning, Proceed.’ 

“*In the first category are those taxes which the king 
himself receives, and spends on himself. In the second 
are those devoted for the use and support of the army. 
And in the third are those devoted to the well-being of 
the people.’ 

“*That arrangement is new to me,’ said the king, 
smiling. 

“* Perhaps your Majesty will permit me further to 
explain my meaning? The tax raised for the king's 
separate use goes direct into the coffers of the king.’ 

“* And you call that a prejudicial tax !’ interposed 
Frederick the Great with a proud toss of the head. 

“* Undoubtedly, sire, and for thisreason. It does not 
circulate; it does not assist commerce, the very life blood 
of nations.’ 

a not appear to view the tax raised for 
the army in a much more favourable light.’ 


“* Your uy may have noticed that I referred to 
that tax as “ unfortunately necessary,” for this reason : 


war is a scourge.’ 
. Ya And what about the tax devoted to the 
e 


peop 

“*That is a good tax. The money which the king 
receives with one hand from his subjects he returns to 
them with the other hand.’ 

“* You are probably acquainted with Calsabigi?’ 

“* Yes, sire,’ 

“* And what is your opinion of his tax—for lotteries 
are a tax, surely?’ 

“* Yes, but a good one, since the profits of a lottery 
are applied to institutions designed for the public good.’ 

“And supposing there is a dead loss on one of these 
lotteries, of which there is always a chance ?’ 

*<* The odds are against any such lose,’ said I. 

“* There you are mistaken,’ rejoined the king. 

“*Nay, sire, it is not I that am mistaken; it isa 
simple matter of arithmetical calculation.’ 

“* You must be aware that I have during the past three 
days lost twenty thousand thalers by a lottery?’ 

*** Your Majesty has lost but once in two years. I do 
not know the aggregate of gains, but believe them to have 
been considerably superior to the losses.’ 

“* And yet wise men are dead against these lotteries, 
said the king, shaking his head, 

“*I do not say that lotteries are in themselves laud- 
able; I regard them as political necessities. If your 
Majesty will admit that the Creator of the Universe is 
absolutely indifferent as to the result, then, surely, the 
king has nine chances to one in his favour.’ 

“*1 may possibly be disposed to agree in that pro- 
position, but I am not indifferent to the voice of my 
people, who regard your Italian lotteries as so many 
swindles.’ 

“There was a pause. Evidently the king could not 
bear contradiction ; so I held my tongue. Suddenly his 
Majesty came to a halt, and, turning towards me, said 
abruptly :— 

“* You are a fine-made man, Monsieur Casanova !’ 

o : That is a quality which I share with your grenadiers, 

sire. 
“*T bad no sooner spoken than Frederick the Great 
raised his hat, as a signal that my audience was at an 
end, I had more than a suspicion that the king was 
displeased, as, with a low bow, | retired. On meeting 
Milord Maréchal two days afterwards, he told me that 
the king had spoken of me, and had proposed to find me 
an employment.” 

Some days later Casanova went to Potsdam, and 
saw the great King of Prussia reviewing a battalion 
of his Guards. 

“The appearance of those soldiers was decidedly im- 
posing. ey were all about six feet high, and their 
drill interested me. They worked together with wonder- 
ful precision; in fact, like clockwork; nothing could 
have been better. When the drill was over I entered 
the chateau, and wandered over its luxurious apart- 
ments, In the smallest room of all I noticed a plain 
iron bedstead standing behind a screen. It was the 
king’s bed! The valet de chambre, who acted as my 
guide, took out of a drawer a nightcap which he said was 
worn by the king when he had a cold! Asa rule 
the king slept in his hat,a mili custom that must 
have had its drawbacks, Close to the bed stood a sofa, 
and beside it a table covered with books and papers. 
In the fireplace I noticed some scraps of burned paper. 
About one month prior to my visit this room had caught 
fire, and some manuscript in the king’s own hand was 
partially destroyed. It was Frederick the Great's account 
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of the Seven Years’ War. But his Majesty must have 
rewritten the lost pages, for the work appeared in print 
after his death.” 

The king offered to Casanova a post as instructor 
to the cadet corps which had recently been 
formed, an appointment to which he refers in the 
following words :— 


“ Although there were only fifteen cadets, all told, 
the staff comprised five instructors ; that is to say, three 

pils to one master. The luments ted to five 
Pondred thalers a year, with lodging and rations free, 
The salary was certainly not excessive, but there was 
little to be done beyond superintending the pupils, and, 
at first sight, it seemed to be an easy billet. Before 
finally accepting the post I obtained permission to visit 
the barracks where these boys were trained. I found a 
building at the back of the king’s stables which con- 
tained four or five large rooms destitute of furniture, and 
about twenty bedrooms on the floor above, which were 
furnished in the simplest manner. Each room contained 
a rolled-up bed, a rude wooden table, and a milkmaid’s 
stool, In one of the large rooms below I saw the cadets 
being drilled by four individuals whom I took to be their 
valets, but who, in fact, were their preceptors. While 
watching these boys I was startled by the abrupt en- 
trance of the king, who proceeded on a tour of inspection, 
In one of the bedrooms his Majesty caught sight of a 
night-shirt which was lying on one of the beds. His 
Majesty struck at the bed with his cane, and called for 
the preceptor in charge of that room. On his appear- 
ance the king poured forth a volley of such language, 
and loaded the unhappy preceptor with such abuse, that 
I must spare the reader its recital. One thing was clear 
to me: I would have nothing to do with the proffered 
appointment,” 

A few days later Casanova quitted Berlin for 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, where he hoped to 
obtain an audience from the Empress Catherine. 


Ricwarp Epecumse, 
88, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


(To be continued.) 


Lies or THe Vater at CANTERBURY.— 
Lest it should ever be asked, or, at least, asked in 
vain, what is the connexion between lilies of the 
valley and the enthronement of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, it may be well to record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the following remarks from the Guardian of 
13 Jan., relating to the reception of Dr. Temple 
in the Guildhall of Canterbury, by the Mayor (Mr. 
- Collard), on the day of his Grace’s enthroniza- 

on 

“Owing to his worship’s liberality,.....there was a 


paying a graceful compliment to the new Archbishop, 
the Mayor supplied those present with choice button- 
holes. The production of these beautiful floral decora- 
tions showed what pains and forethought had been 
taken to make the reception worthy of the occasion, 
Archbishop B ’s enthr t was late in March, 
and there was no difficulty at that time of the year in 


securing an adequate supply of lilies; but it was thought 
that at this early period of the year it would be necessary 
to import some...... This, however, was not the case, for 
the nurseries of a famous rose-grower, Mr. Mount...... 
were equal to the occasion,” 

Sr. 


‘Tae Ustroppen Ways.’—Unless one is 
inclined to verify quotations, it is wise to allude 
merely, and to avoid the inverted comma. 
Carlyle could do this admirably ; his comparison 
of Mirabeau on the heights, for example, with 
Gray’s ‘ Hyperion’ is at once an energetic, vivid, 
and independent delineation, and a reference 
which readers of the ‘ Progress of Poesy’ readily 
appreciate. Mr. Saintsbury should have followed 
an example of this kind when alluding to Words- 
worth in his ‘ Twenty Years of Reviewing,’ which 
appears in Blackwood for January. This is how 
the essayist awkwardly concludes a paragraph :— 

“In fact the reviewer is in even worse case than a 
celebrated heroine of one of the poets, who hated 
reviewers worse, in his own peculiar fashion, and who, to 
do him justice, had no very great reason to love them, He 
is a being whom ‘ there are few to praise and not a soul 
to love.’ ” 

Apart from its lumbering and ambiguous style, 
this passage is both lame and faulty. It is lame 
as playful banter, and faulty in its ostensible 
quotation. It is anything but creditable to a 
twenty years’ experience to print as an extract 
such a caricature as representing Wordsworth’s 
romantic vision :— 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love, 


Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“CawD FOR NOWT BUT IVERRYTHING.”—So 
long as — among neighbours continue, this 
phrase will be used when the details of the affair 
are related to other, and sympathetic neighbours. 
It is not a very clear phrase, but the meaning is 
that one scold called the other everything bad that 
she could possibly think at the time. It is a woman- 
folk expression, and cousin to “Show cawd me for 
iverrything show could ley her tongue tow.” 


Tuos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


‘*A LARGE ORDER.”—In a notice of Dean 
Church’s ‘ Occasional Papers’ in the Athenewm for 
27 February, the reviewer employs the phrase “a 
large order,” and remarks: “The slang is good 
Aristotle, by the way.” The expression seems to 
savour so little of the Stagyrite that I should be 
glad to learn what is the phrase to which the writer 
of article alludes. Henry 


Tae Late Canon Etterton.—The 8.P.C.K. 
has recently published a small volume containing 
a sketch by Mr. H. Housman of the life and 


work of the late Canon Ellerton, with special 
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reference to his labours as a hymn-writer and 
bymnologist, It may, perhaps, be worth while to 
muke a note that, by a slip in Julian’s well-known 
* Dictionary of Bymnclogy,’ Ellerton is said to have 
been at the beginning of his clerical life curate of 
Eastbourne. One letter is wrong in this word, for 
Ellertoo’s first curacy really was at Easebourne, 
near Midhurst, also in the county of Sussex. 
Easebourne was formerly spelt Essebourne and 
Aseburne, the first syllable, I presume, being a 
modification of the Anglo-Saxon esc, an ash-tree. 
The place gives its name to the hundred called 
Eseburn in Domesday Book. It is in the northern 
part of the rape of Chichester, which comprises 
the whole of the extreme west of the county. 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath, 


Dr. Beavmont.—Southey quotes the following 
lines in ‘The Doctor,’ &c., 1834, vol. i, p. 129 
from Dr. Beaumont. Who was he? veral 

ns who have borne the name of Beaumont 
ve written verse. I am anxious to know who 
was the author of these lines, and to read that 
which goes before and after :— 
For never in the long and tedious tract 
Of slavish ps was I made to plod ; 
No tyranny of Rules my patience ract ; 
I served no prenticehood to any Rod ; 
But in the freedom of the Practic way, 
Learnt to go right, even when I went astray. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


“ Grrz.”—This Devonshire word is used all over 
the county, although I do not find it in books of 
reference at hand. So it may be useful to make a 
note of it: ‘*Where ’th’er apicked up thickee 
new gite tii?” ¢. ¢., Where has she picked up that 
new habit from? Harry Hems, 

Pair Park, Exeter. 


“UnpEr THE weaTHER.”—This odd phrase is 
constantly used in the United States to indicate a 
depressed physical condition. The corresponding 
English word is ‘‘ indisposed.” 

Ricaarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


** Swetiyess.”—My Swedish housemaid is not 
thoroughly versed in the English tongue. She has 
been suffering from toothache, and a consequent 
swelling of her face, for which I sent her to con- 
sult a dentist. This morning I asked her if the 
tooth had received attention ; and she said that the 
dentist told her to come again when the “ swell- 
ness” had gone away. My dictionaries do not 
—— this Swedish invention ; but it strikes 
me it is a good and useful word. F. J. P. 


Tas Evi. Eye.—I am the lucky owner of a 
curious little volume bearing the title ‘‘ Practica 
Artis Amandi. Auctore Hilario Drudone. Am- 
stelodami, 1651,” and of which I wrote a sketch 


in the Bookworm, 1888. In the second part, under 
“Questio Il. De fascino, quid sentiendum?” 
after discussing in tolerable Latinity the classic 
belief in the evil eye, and (of course) quoting the 
trite line— 

Nescio quis temeros oculus mihi fascinat agnos, 
Master Drudo, who signs himself ‘‘ Poeseos 
Studiosus,” treats his readers to the following 
choice morsel :— 

“Fallor si puella que visu interficiendum 
Alexandrum, non esset fascinatrix. Enimvero si mulieres 
pd tempore fluunt visu speculum inficiant, quis 

ubitet, malignum quendam vaporem per oculum trans- 
mitti posse in objectum?” 
Truth to tell, however, he ridicules the notion 
somewhat drastically thus : ‘‘ Nervus est sapientia 
non temere credere: nullum enim est tam im- 
pudens mendacium quod teste careat.” 

But is this very ancient belief so very destitute 


i | of = ? Superstition it certainly was (and is 
sti 


amongst Celtic peoples), but almost all super- 
stitions have a basis of trath. Ocular magnetism 
has often been used for good and ill by the fair sex ; 
and mesmerists regard it as no mean factor in their 
experiments. But why women should, by looking 
into a glass, affect or infect it by the power of 
the evil eye during menstruation is a novel pro- 
blem which perhaps only a superstitious M.D. 
could be reasonably expected to solve. The con- 
ceit is further curious as forming a — to a 
popular one in vogue in our days. me people 
ought not to look into a glass or the lens of a 
camera lest they break it. Of a surety there is 
** nihil novi sub sole.” J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Berry.—In an old commonplace 
book which I have is a slip of paper containing 
the following :— 

“A Mr. Berry of Caton died, and by his own desire 
was buried in a field near his own house, The morning 
following a r was found pinned through with a stick 
at the head of his grave, containing the following epitaph: 

Here lies Squire Berry 

Who never would marry 

Nor ever gave ought to the Poor— 

He lived like a H 

And he died like a 

And left what he had toa W......” 
The handwriting of my paper is in faded ink, 
and is, I think, that of one who was born in Lan- 
caster about 1770, left there about 1795, and died 
about 1850. Roxsert Pierpornt. 


Eco-serry.—This popular name for the bird- 


cherry (Prunus padus) ought not to be given 
among the compounds of egg, as it is in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ Other forms of the word in 


the dial ing ekberry, heckberry, hagberry, 
evidently stands for 


and 
’eg-berry, heg-berry, Dav. hage-ber, “ hedge-berry "; 
of wend thus akin to Lane. 


Bop 
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hague or haig, “ haw,” that which grows on the 
thorn (hedge-thorn or haw-thors, Eatle, 
Plant-Names,’ p. Ixxii), A.-S. haga-thorn, Toel 
hag-thorn, A. Patmer. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Worp “ sy” rae Dratects.—I should 
be much obliged if any of your readers could kindly 
assist in ing the material more complete for 
the word by. The dialect uses, especially in idio- 
matical expressions, must be far more numerous 
than our present material indicates. Below are 

inted some of the meanings of the word. I shall 

very thankful to know which of these meanings 
are in dialectal use. Illustrative sentences of each 
meaning would be valuable. Additional uses of 
the word along with illustrative sentences would 
be gladly received. Replies should be sent to the 
Epiror or ‘Tae Diatect Dictionary,’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

By, prep. I. Of time, 

1. Beyond, past. You are by your time [=late}. 

2. Of duration : in the space of, during. You'll not 
by your lifetime. 

enoting means, cause, relation, 

1. Upon, with. You need good food to work by. 
Cattle thrive by that food. 4 

2, In consequence of : judging from. She hurt her- 
self by [emphatic] walking too far. That bird is shot, 
by [to judge by the action of] the dog. 

8. Relating to, concerning, about. What shall we do 
by the mice in the kitchen? As the man said by his 
wife, Not that I know by. 

4. In comparison with, compared with. He’s old by 
me. My bands are clean by yours. 

5. Of difference: from. He doesn’t know right by 
we 2 His face was little different by a sweep’s. 

6. Contrary to, It bappened by all expectation. 

7. Against, to the detriment of. They say nothing by 
him [against his character}. What have you done by 
(to the injury of} vour father ? 

8. Except ; beyond, omitting, Nobody at home by me. 
He wore nothing by a ragged suit. Don’t sell the horse 
by him [i. ¢., not to any one else). 

9. To put or set by, to deprive of, to go beyond. He 
was put by bis dinner (x. ¢., beyond the usual time]. 

10. By oneself or one’s mind, demented, di 
She was by herself with grief. 

ll. Over and above ; beside. Something by the com- 
mon [extraordinary]. To call a person by his name 
[.¢., by another name]. 

Br or Bz, adj. and adv, I. adj. Lonely, remote. 
nis 8 vary bye spot, The lane is byer than the high 


adv, 
8 conjunction with 
usually denoting proximity, 
up by yonder. 1 left them down by at Glasgow. 
2. Past and gone; over, done with, The snow is 
almost by. I'll come when the wedding is by. Have 
you finished the job ’—Yes, I’m about by with it. 


. up, down, in, &e. 
ill’ ou step in wr The 


. On 
Pt. one side, aside, Hang by your hat. Stand by, 


By, conj. 
ois BY the time that, It will be ready by you get 

ere, 

2. Nevertheless, I care not by. 

**Hanpicap.” (See 1* S. xi. 384, 434, 491.) 
—At the last reference Mz. J. OC. Coyne gives an 
extremely circumstantial account of the method of 
drawing a handicap as between two persons. Is 
this information first hand? If not, whence is 
it derived? What is the earliest instance of a 
handicap plate (or race)? Under what name was 
such a race previously known ? Q. V. 


Harsour”: “ Arsour.”—In 1505 William 
Huntyngdon by bis will directed his body “to be 
buried in our lady Harbar of the Cathedral! Church 
of Hertford” (? Hereford). In 1574 William 
Aslakby, of Richmond, Yorks, desires “to be 
buried within the arboure on the northe side of the 
churche” (‘Richmond Wills,’ Surtees Soc., 234). 
It has been suggested that Aslakby meant his body 
to be interred under the north porch. Is there 
any evidence that such a desire was complied 
with? Is it possible that in both cases the word 
means a chapel or shrine within the church? Are 
there other instances of harbour or arbour in this 
sense? Chaucer students know (¢g., ‘Frankl. 
T.,’ 307) herberwe for the “ mansion ” of the sun in 
the zodiac. Q. V. 


Penseroso,’ tu. 173-4.— 
Till old e ence do attain 
To some like prophetic strain, 
In an anonymous and undated translation of 
Erasmus’s ‘ Praise of Folly,’ towards the end, the 
following passage occurs :— 
“ From hence, no question, has sprung an observation 
confirmed now into a settled opinion, that some long 
experienced souls in the world, before their dislodging, 
arrive to the height of prophetic spirits,” 
Can any one furnish the common source of these 
two passages ; or is there any reason to think that 
Milton had in view the passage in Erasmus? 
O. L. Forp, 


“‘ Bueatua.”—A friend, writing last year, says: 
** The other day, when at Swanage, | met with the 


-| use of the word bugalug, applied to the representa- 


tion of a man who bad recently been burnt in 
effigy.” Is this a genuine Dorset word, or merely 
an individualism ? Tae Epiror oF 
‘Tae Diatect Dicrionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


BianckennacEen.—Oan any one tell me whether 
the name of Blanckenhagen is Dutch ; and if an 
le of that name are to be found in England, 
Sem, or the Molucca Isles? Capt. Blanckenbagen 
was killed at Amboyna in 1813, in an engagement 
with the Malays, §1, Ovair, 
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Hitaree, Counress Netsox.—The first husband 
of this lady is said to have been William Garrett, 
Esq., who died in 1824, and not Geo, Ulric Barlow, 
as is usually stated. Can any one settle this? 

Hitpa Gamuy. 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Tae Norpnavey.—Can any one kindly give 
me information about a vessel called the Nord- 
haven, afloat in 1797? Nothing is known of her 
at the Admiralty, India Office, Customs, or Lloyd’s. 
Was she a Datch East Indiaman ? 


J. Hamitron, 
9, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


Epwarp Scrrox, Eart Douptey.—He was 
living temp. Henry VII. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q, kindly give me a reference where I can 
find some account of him? A poem was addressed 
to him about the end of 1400 or beginning of 
1500 by Tudur Aled, a Welsh poet. 

Hoserr Sats. 


‘*A pay’s WoRK OF LAND.”—I shall be glad 
of information as to the meaning of this expression. 
A complaint of aggrieved parishioners of this 
parish, in 1615, against certain offending autho- 
rities says :— 

“When the churchefeeld was encloased there was 
certaine land of Shotswells tenement encloased iiij dayes 
worke at the least of errable ground; since wich in- 
cloasuer W™ Askewe & Rich* Mountford have allotted 
him only] ij dayes work & a halfe in lew of fower dayes.” 
It would appear from this that ‘‘a day's work of 
land” was a recognized measuré of quantity. The 
parish tithe map, among the field names of the 
present day, has :— 

“No, 72. Four days’ work (arable 3a. 3r, 32p.). 

“No. 73. Eight days work (arable 9a. 2r. 7p.).” 

From which we might infer that the “day’s 
work” was about an acre, representing perhaps 
the average quantity ploughed by the usual team 
of eight oxen, and varying with the quality of the 
land. This, however, is only my surmise, and I 
should be grateful for exact information. A parish 
deed of temp. Edward I. describes a holding as 
“that tenement and capital messu ‘cum una 
cultura terre in campo vocato,’” &c. Is it likely 
that this would be the same thing as the “day’s 
work”; or what was the “cultura terre”? 

Rosert Hopsoy. 

Lapworth, 


Cusrry Brossom Festivat.—I fail to come 
upon any printed account in our language of a 
German javenile church festival (which I am told 
is exceedingly pretty and sweet) bringing in cherry 
blossoms as its prominent feature. 0. 


Breton Fotx-music.—Is there any recent 
collection of the genuine folk-music of Brittany ? 


fall enough. The ry in the ‘Barzas Breiz,’ 
the collection of M. de la Villemarqué, is now 
known to have been fabricated. Are the examples 
of popular Breton music which he ~ 


factitious ? 


Tae Best Gaost Srory 1x tHe Wortp.— 

George Borrow, in his ‘ Wild Wales,’ chapter lv, 

says :— 

“Lope de Vega was one of the test geniuses that 

ever lived, He was not only a great dramatist and lyric 

poet, but a prose writer of marvellous ability, as he 

roved by several admirable tales, amongst which is the 
t ghost story in the world,” 

Again, in chapter xcix., he says: “Thereupon I 

told the company Lope de Vega’s ghost story, 

which is decidedly the best ghost story in the 

world.” Can any reader give me the title? 

G. Davizs. 


NaPoLeon ON THE BELLEROPHON.—OCan any 
of your readers help me to verify the tradition 
that Col. William Light, who had been an aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Wellington in the Penin- 
sular war, and was afterwards First Surveyor 
General of South Australia (see the memoir in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’), was the 
officer deputed to demand, on board the Bellerophon, 
the sword of Napoleon? Mordacque says, 
“L’ordre Ministériel portait aussi d’oter l’épée 4 
Napoléon, mais l’amiral Keith ne voulut pas le 
faire exécuter.” Montholon states that the demand 
was made by Lord Keith himself. Does any list 
of the English officers on board the ship at the 
time exist ? A. F. 


Gost Hovsr.—In note F in the Appendix to 
‘Micah Clarke’ Dr. Conan Doyle gives a weird 
description of “the haunting of the old Gost House 
at Burton” in 1677. The account purports to be 
taken from a document of the period, is certainly 
very gruesome reading, and seems to be authentic 
If the incidents narrated be true, spiritualism 
would seem to have something to say for iteell 
What are the “documents of that date” from 
which the narrative is gleaned? And is the whole 
affair a matter of sober history, or (like most ghost 
stories) the concoction of some over-wrought 
brain ? J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

“Your Worsnir” Your Honovr.”— 
Malone, on Shakespeare’s ‘ King John,’ I. i. 190, 
says that in Shakespeare’s time “ your worship” 
was the form used in addressing a knight or af 
esquire, as ‘your honour” was in the case of 4 
lord. Is any such definite rule laid down any 
where? Was it ever in practice? It is nd 
adhered to in Shakespeare’s works. F. P. B. 


James Granam, Lorp Easpate.—Can sof 
Scotch genealogist give me information about this 


I only know of M. Quillien’s book, which is hardly 


Lord of Session? He was, I believe, born i 
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1690, of the family of Graham of Dugaldstone, 
and died in 1750, a few months after his elevation 
to the Bench. What I require are the pedigree of 
the Dogaldstone family and the names and pedi- 
ode Lord Easdale’s mother and wife, with 
G. 8. O. 8. 
Catenpar Letrers,—I have been asked (but, 
as in many similar cases, failed) to explain certain 
letters stated to be used in some old calendars 
or calendar-medals, The letters in question are 
A. K. T. E. D. O. B., and are supposed to indicate, 
in some mysterious way, the days of the week. 
Perhaps one of the contributors to ‘N. & Q..,’ 
skilfal in such matters, may be able to explain 
them. W. T. Lynx, 
Blackheath. 


Witxes.— What was Wilkes’s famous retort 
to Lord Thurlow,” referred to by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell in his letter to the Spectator of 13 March? 

B, 


Mosic to “Leap, xinpty Licut.”—Can any 
one corroborate the story that Dr. Dykes con- 
ceived the tune to “ Lead, kindly Light” when 
moving about in the Strand? It is known from 
bis diary that he had been in London the day 
before he actually wrote'the tune in Leeds. 

E. F. 


PLovcawoman.—Sydney Smith, writing on the 
‘Poor Laws,’ says, “‘a ploughman marries a 
ploughwoman.” Was it ever usual in England for 
women to plough ; and does the —— 7 exist ? 

. ©. B. 


GeveraL Recorp or Cuurcn or ENGLAND 
Ciexcy.—Is there any general record kept in any 
one place of those in Holy Orders in the Oharch of 
England in England and Ireland? If so, where ? 
If not, where are the records kept for Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, Essex, Middlesex, and Hamp- 
shire ? Enquirer, 

Montreal. 

The ‘ Cl 
anges! Directory’ gives a full list of English 

or Quotations WanTED.— 

Stern Mother of a race unblest, 
In promise kindly, cold in deed ; 
Take back, O Earth, into thy breast 
The children whom thou wilt not feed. 
Qa K, B. 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece. 
[Milton, ‘ Par. Regained,’ bk. iv. 1, 270.) 
All the pent up stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract, W. H.C. 
And while with skilful hand he tried 
to control 
Not only saw a mortal frame 
But an immortal soul. J. 
Full many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 
Cuar.es 8, Goutp, 


G. B. 


Heglics, 


*SIR ANTHONY SHERLEY THE AUTHOR OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS.’ 
(8" xi. 204.) 

The first feeling on reading Mr. Harris's note 
is one of sheer amazement; the second, that 
here surely a practical joke must be intended ; 
which lapses again into the former feeling when 
one considers that the pages of ‘N. & Q,’ should 
be, and probably are, safe from such desecration, 
If, therefore, Mr, Harris be in earnest, I would 
remark upon his note in the first place that the 
lines referred to in Sonnet Ixxvi. indisputably 
require a different construction from that placed 
upon them. The poet clearly is stating that every 
word in every sonnet is dressed in the same garment 
and smacks of the same theme. The lines are not 
open to the construction placed on them by Mr. 
Harris. Secondly, I would remark that there 
is really nothing peculiar in any couplet contain- 
ing the letters of an ordinary name, nor for the 
residuum to be capable of being made up into a 
more or less appropriate sentence, If Mr. 
Harris has ever followed the Truth puzzle com- 
petitions he will have noted how ingeniously some 
of the competitors can transpose letters, though 
some are constrained by force of circumstances to 
admit their “Potas” and thus render their 
attempts laughable. Personally, I did hope that 
after the Donnelly fiasco we might have been 
spared any further such egregious suppositions as 
that our greatest poet should have used his 
immortal verse as the medium for burying and 
manipulating figures and letters for the purpose of 
mystifying or, it may be, enlightening succeeding 
generations as to his authorship. 

I have, I regret to say, very little knowledge of 
Sir Anthony Sherley, but it may perhaps be useful 
to point out once more that we porsess the undying 
and unimpeachable testimony of Ben Jonson, 
Heminge, and Condell to the worth and work of 
the man who is lovingly described as “ our Shake- 
speare.” Happily no amount of suppositions will 
avail against the affirmative evidence of these his 
contemporaries ; but, unhappily, nothing will ever 
check the strangest and most grotesque theories 
from being entertained, so long as there are men 
who cannot appreciate the value of evidence, and 
who, rather accept this positive testimony, 
prefer to roam over the wildest fields of specula- 
tion. 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 
Hotcomse Incesy. 


Is the writer of the note referred to “ poking 
fun”? If not, I should like to ask him how 
“invention” could possibly be kept in sainfoin ? 
Why, of all herbs, sainfoin? This was not at all 
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a “noted weed” in Shakespeare’s time. Shake- 
speare never names it, nor does it occur under this 
name in the popular herbals of his day. But 
surely Mr. Harris is on a wrong scent altogether. 
By ‘‘ noted weed” is doubtless meant a well- 
known dress, a marked style. Shakespeare in this 
sonnet asks, Why do I keep always to this one 
style ? and answers his own question :— 
O! know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are still my argument ; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent. 
Nothing could be plainer ; but if your correspon- 
dent doubts that Shakespeare uses “ weed” in this 
sense, he will find the word so used again in 
* Twelfth Night,’ V.i, where Viola says :— 
1’Ul bri to a captain in this town, 
Where ib mg maiden 0.0.8 


In the couplet dealt with there is nothing 
occult. ‘‘In a noted weed” is not a botanical 
reference, but stands for “in a style that is now so 
well known to all the world” (A. Wilson Verity, 
‘The Henry Irving Shakespeare’). The following 
line is the natural sequence of this idea. We are 
to infer that the poet regards his style as so well 
known that ignorant of 
name must exclaim, Aut Shakespeare aut diabolus. 
There is nothing of Sherley in this. 

Arraur Marat. 


‘ Mac-asrro-maycer’ §, x. 277, 
401).—At the second reference suggestions are 
made for the derivation of Ilis-avria, the alter- 
native title of the above work. Mr. ArTaur 
Maya tt seems to think that [lis-vavria may be 
equivalent to “Delphic tidings bearer.” Now 
this the word cannot very well mean, for though 
is seer, diviner, het, &., pavria— 
which is, I suppose, a mistake for pavreia—means 
prophesying, divining, &c. There is a word Ilv@é- 
pavtis, which means a Pythian prophet, but 
perhaps this is not what Gaule means. What 
authority has Mr. Jonn Rapcuirre for [lis 
(Doric) meaning “what sort of”? Liddell and 
Scott’s ‘Lexicon’ has “zis, adv. Dor. for zoi.” 
The literal rendering of the word therefore is 
“ divination whither ?”—as zro7 is interrogative. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


For (8 §. xi. 168).—As “to 
cast” is the common term for ‘‘to condemn,” it 
seems that this must have been in use all along. 
Johnson has, in this sense : “That made me cast 
for guilty” (Donne) ; ‘* Sure to cast the unhappy 
criminal” (Hammond); “The very last plea of a 
cast criminal” (South); “Both were cast” (Dryden). 

Ep. 


This appears to be a phrase equivalent to “left 


was not reprieved. See the earlier ‘ Annual 
,’ in accounts of triais at assizes, passim. 
In former times, it will be remembered, capital 
sentences were not carried out so much as a matter 


of course as is now the case, 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


I can remember this phrase for more ono 
ears. As the criers of these Pao 
ast dying speeches have passed away, the exact 
words used by “Old Corn-salve,” a famous member 
of the fraternity, are here put on record :— 
“Here's a true and correct account of all the felon 
risoners which have taken their trial before my Lord 
Soon at the city and county of Lin-coln; cast,—con- 
demned, and ac-quitted. All for one penny.” 
noun every sylla welt on. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
If I am not wrong, this was a formal expression, 
not confined to the sheets of the rushing ballad- 
mongers. I feel pretty sure I ag seen it in old 
reports, ¢. g., in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
O. F. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


Mopern Movement S. xi. 189, 
218).—At present the only periodical issued is the 
Royalist, published quarterly by Brown, 17, 
Tothill Street, Westminster. The ‘Legitimist 
Kalendar,’ published by Henry & Co., St. Martin’s 
Lane, contains a complete list of the Jacobite and 
Legitimist societies, also much interesting infor- 
mation concerning the movement. The four chief 
London societies are the Order of the White Rose 
(Protonotary, 129, Finborough Road, S.W.), the 
Order of St. Germain (Registrar, 12, Hyde Park 
Place, W.), the Thames Valley Legitimist Club 
(Secretary, 8°, Coningham Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
W.), and the Legitimist Registration Union 
(Secretary, 62, Tower Chambers, Moorgate, E.C.). 
Farther information can be obtained from any of 
the above officials or from myself. 
Avorsivus Lumsre, Chairman, 
Thames Valley Legitimist Club. 
34, Walcot Square, 8. E, 


Squire’s House xi. 126).— 
Mr. Norman’s valuable note seems not only to 
settle the question regarding the coffee-house, but 
to show that the owner of the property was George, 
and not Christopher Fulwood, as stated by Oun- 
ningham in his ‘ Handbook of London,’ ed. 1850, 
p. 193. He seems to have been a member of 
Gray’s Inn, or, at any rate, under the orders of 
that society (Douthwaite’s ‘ History of Gray's Inn, 
ed. 1886, p. 103). I presume he was the father of 
Christo Fullwood, who was admitted a member 
of the Inn in 1605, and was inted Autumn 


for execution,” which meant that the condemned | topher 


Reader in 1628 (ibid., p. 69). Was this the Chris- 
Falwood who to Mr. Wheatley 
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(‘London Past and Present,’ ii. 82), was a dis- 
tinguished royalist and was killed in 1643? 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“Came In with tag Conqueror” (8 S. x. 
456, 500).— This expression is used in Ben Jonson’s 
‘A Tale of a Tub,’ licensed 1633, first printed 
1640 :— 

Pan, Outcept Kent, for there they landed 
od peey and came in with the conqueror, 
Julius Cxsar, who built Dover Castle. 


Act I. ec. ii. 
Jonson has improved the usual interpretation 
of the phrase. . C. Brrgseck Terry. 


Literary Biounper (8" S. xi. 125, 176).—I 
cut the following from one of our American papers 
under date of 20 Feb., which would seem to be a 
comment on a bit of cabled news that had origin- 
ated in London from an item in that mine of good 
things called ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Mr. Haweis’s curious attempt, in his communica- 
tion in the London papers, to wriggle out of his blunder 
about Charles Sumner is highly amusing. He wrote in 
his book as if be were speaking of the Charles Sumner 
and no one else; and it was evident enough—though he 
now says that he was writing about one Charles A. Sum- 
ner, of California—that he supposed that the Sumner 
whom he knew was the Sumner whom every one else 
knew. He now accuses the Americans of ignorance 
because they have never heard of this Charles A. Sumner 
of California! And he adds blunder to blunder by 
speaking of the Californian as ‘ Senator Charles Sumner,’ 
whereas this obscure gentleman of the Pacific slope was 
never anything but @ representative. There are some 
men who, when they have made a blunder, can grace- 
fully acknowledge it, but Mr. Haweis is evidently not 
one of these. He is not a wise man, either, or else he 
= know that it is always best to confess a blunder 

y.” 
Certainly this is a well-developed example of the 
pitfall which must come to English writers so 
long as the queer fashion continues to exist in the 
British Isles of curtailing the Christian names of 
celebrated personages, though in the above instance 
it might be difficult to find a soul familiar with the 
name of Charles A. Sumner outside of his local 
congressional district hid away in some obscure 

of California. Such highly English character- 
istic curtailments as Greenleaf Whittier, Russell 
Lowell, or Wendell Holmes, strike the Yankee as 
odd, and never exactly polite or nice. Suwm cwigue. 

PROTESTER, 

United States. 

Bisnors’ Wis (8 S. xi. 104, 174).—It is 
evident from what has been said that the episcopal 
wig of the cauliflower or horseshoe shape was in 
tecent years sometimes worn and occasionally laid 
aside, Perhaps the term “episcopal” is scarcely 
one of universal application, as dignitaries and 

of colleges assumed it, as Dr. Goodall, Pro- 


day of his death, and it takes “‘ eternal buckle in 
Parian stone” on his statue in Eton Oollege 
Chapel. The story goes that on one occasion a 
young lady was petitioning him to give a ball (he 
was also Canon of Windsor), and playfully tapping 
his wig with her fan, the hair-powder flew out, 
upon which he replied, ‘‘ Ab, my dear, you have 
knocked the powder out of the canon, but you 
shan’t have the ball.” I can remember seeing Dr. 
Routh, the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
wearing his wig in the college chapel in 1848, and 
I have heard that it was preserved as a treasured 
relic by the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, vicar of Beeding, 
Sussex, an old correspondent of ‘N. & Q. as 
J. R. B. 

Archbishop Sumner, of Canterbury, who died in 
1862, at one time wore the wig constantly, and in 
after years sometimes wore it and as often laid it 
aside. Two fine portraits of him in oils, one in the 
hall of the University of Durham and another in 
his Convocation robes in the Combination Room of 
King’s College, Cambridge, represent him wearing 
his own hair ; but I well remember on his confirm- 
ing me, in 1847, he wore his wig. Bishop Turton, 
of Ely, who ordained me in 1854, wore a very 
_—~ wig, not at all of episcopal cut, which 

e used to adjust by pulling down the forelock. 
Bishop Monk, of Gloucester and Bristol, who died 
in 1856, was perhaps the last prelate who wore the 
episcopal wig regularly, and it may be seen incised 
on @ brass covering his remains in Westminster 
Abhey. In former years the whole of the face 
used to be cleanly shaven; and there is some saying 
about whiskers and waltzing being introduced into 
England simultaneously. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


We can hardly accept Canon Taylor Smith as 
an example of an episcopal moustache, for the 
obvious reason that his portrait was taken before 
his consecration. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Baptisteries (8 §. xi. 149).—To hear that 
there are only two baptisteries in England is 
startling, and, I venture to think, mi — 
That at Cranbrook, mentioned by E. A. O., would 
be more correctly described as a “ dipping-place” 
for adults, and is regarded as an evidence of Ana- 
baptist opinion. It was constructed early in the 
eighteenth century. ‘‘ Bloody Baker’s Tower,” or 
Prison, is a chamber over the south porch, pro- 
bably built as a parvise chamber or muniment 
room. Dr. Lee, in bis valuable ‘Glossary,’ says : 
“Provision in all ancient examples was made for 
baptism by immersion. There are several old speci- 
mens of baptisteries in England; amongst others, at 
St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich; St, Mary’s, Lambeth ; 
and at Luton, in Bedfordshire.” 


vost of Eton College (1809-42), who wore it to the 


The Bakers were lords of the adjoining manor 
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of Sissinghurst from the time of Edward VI. Sir 
Richard Baker entertained Queen Elizabeth here 


vanity may have induced him to put the date later 
by a year or two than was strictly accurate. Such 


in 1573. There is probably some connexion | things, I believe, have happened before now. But 
between the chamber of cacophonous name in | bis brother’s affidavit was probably only to the effect 
Cranbrook Church and some member of this| that, “to the best of his knowledge and belief,” 


family. Wma. Normay. 


M. Costa was born in 1808, He could not swear 
to it positively, unless be was present on the 


Cranbrook, in Kent, does possess a baptistery | oocasion, which is not likely to have been the fact. 


for those who wish to be immersed. Over the 


Apropos of Costa, there was a rather good joke, 


south porch is a room, known as Baker's Prison,| 4. «The Naturalization of a celebrated Italian 
where probably religious prisoners were placed, | yiusician ”: 


before being sent to Maidstone or Canterbury. 
Bloody Baker (or Sir John Baker) was of 


Sissingburst Castle. E. A.C. can obtain a little | 7;, ap 


Costam subduximus Apennino. 
Persius. 


in Kottabos, a Trinity College, 


sixpenny book about Cranbrook, published by | Dablin, periodical of classical poetry, &e., 1870-1, 


E. J. Holmes, of that town, this year, full of inter- 
esting information, Artnour Hossey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


JuLian 
Avyoruer Exptopep Trapition x. 412; 


xi, 51).—For what it is worth it may be acceptable 


The Rev. Frederick G. Lee, Vicar of All Saints’, | ¢, contribute to the literature of this subj 
Lambeth, in his ‘Glossary of Liturgical and | following extract from the letter of the Paris 


Ecclesiastical Terms,’ states :— 

“There are several old specimens of baptisteries in 
England; amongst others, at St. Peter's Mancroft, 
Norwich ; St. Mary's, Lambeth ; and at Luton, in Bed- 
fordshire.” 

I would also refer your correspondent to‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* §. v. 81; 3° §, ii. 272, 317. 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


ComME, LET US BE MERRY ” §, x. 456, 500; 
xi, 138).—For an earlier version of this song, see 
‘A Obristmas Carol’ in the poems of George 
Wither. I give the first stanza :— 

80 now is come our jolly feast, 

Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Around your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 

E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Micnart Costa (8 §, xi. 129, 211, 239). 
—When I undertook to write a short memoir of 
this musician for Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ I very 
naturally went to the fountain-head for my in- 
formation, and got it from Sir Michael himself. 
Of course, he was never baptized in the English 
form of the name, Michael, but in that of Michele, 
which he anglicized when naturalized, or when 
knighted. He may have borne also the names of 
Andrea and Agnolo; but these are not mentioned 
by Fétis or Pougin. The date of his birth is fixed 
by Fétis in 1806; in 1807 by Pougin. Sir 
Michael gave me his name as Michael only, and 
the date of his birth 1810. I have this, with 
the other details of his career, in his own hand- 
writing ; and I was bound to accept them without 


correspondent of the Daily Telegraph which ap- 


peared in that journal on Saturday, 19 Dec., 1896, 
I have italicized the passages which appear to me 
to have the more important bearing upon the dis- 
cussion :— 
“To-morrow evening an elaborate military 
is to take place at the Opéra in aid of the funds for the 
erection of a fitting monument in Paris to the memory 
of La Tour d'Auvergne, called the First Grenadier of 
France, A sculptor, M, Larche, bas already made a 
plaster cast of the memorial, which is to be placed at 
midnight to-morrow on the stage of the Opéra, after the 
arrival of the officers and others who are to take part in 
the military ball, A company of Grenadiers of the 46th 
Demi- Brigade, the old regiment of La Tour d’ Auvergne, 
will march past before the memorial to the sounds of 
drums, trumpets, and bugles of the Republican Guard, 
the Cuirassiers, and the infantry corps with which the 
warrior’s name is associated. The ceremony is to be an 
exact reproduction of that ordered by Napoleon when 
First Consul. La Tour d’Auvergne’s conduct while in 
the Army of the Pyrenees won the admiration of Bona- 
parte, who called the hero the First Grenadier of the 
Armies of the Republic, and sent him, through Carnot, 
Minister for War, a sword of honour, which is now in the 
Carnavalet Museum, after having once m in the 

esion of Giuseppe Garibaldi. It is pretty generall 
Eaove that the name of La Tour d'Auvergne is st 
called out on certain days during the parades of the 46th 
Regiment by the sergeant-major of the flag company. 
The oldest sergeant of the corps answers, ‘ Dead on the 
field of honour.’ The custom was for some time suppressed, 
but was revived by Colonel Alessandri in 1887. The 46th 
Regiment, now in Paris, keeps up the tradition with all 
the old ceremony. La Tour d'Auvergne bas already & 
monument in his native town of Carbaix, in Brittany, 
and a military march past takes place before it every 
year on the anniversary of his death.” N 

EMO. 


Avutrnor Wanrtep (8 x. 436, 504; xi, 33, 
135).—The Latin rendering of “‘ Humpty Dumpty” 
is correctly quoted by Lorp ALpEnHaw at the last 
reference, and, as he observes, is to be found in the 
‘ Arundines Cami,’ where the authorship is attri- 


buted to H. D., the Rev. Henry Drury, the editor, 


question, as usual, from a living person. A little 
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Editions of the book vary materially, as a collation 
would easily show. My copy is said on the title- 
page to be ‘‘editio quarta,” and is dated, ‘‘ Canta- 
brigis mpccott.” No fewer than forty pieces, 
chiefly nursery rhymes, are assigned. in it to 
Gammer Garton. Of course ‘Humpty Dumpty’ 
is intended as a riddle, the answer being, “ An egg. 
I can remember, when a little boy, seeing a large 
coloured folding plate, in three divisions, represent- 
ing this history. In the first, Humpty Dumpty was 
seated on the wall ; in the second his fall from it ; 
in the third, the futile attempt to restore him to his 
former position and reunite the fragments of his 
shell. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I subjoin another version of this legend. Some 
ascribe it to Tom Taylor ; but this is doubtfal :— 


Dumptius, in muro sedit, teres atque rotundus ; 
Humptius, heu, cecidit ; magna ruina fuit : 
Non homines, non regis equi, miserabile dictu, 

Te possunt sociis reddere, Dumpti, tuis ! 
Patrick MaxweEtt. 
Bath. 


x. 255, 302, 345 ; xi. 133), 
—The efficacy of the divining-rod does not seem 
confined to water-finding, as witness the following 
from the Antiquarian Chronicle and Literary Ad- 
vertiser (February, 1883, p. 137) :— 


“Mr, Billingsley, speaking of the Lapis Calaminaris 
Works of Somersetshire, says: ‘The general method of 
discovering the situation and direction of these seams of 
ore (which lie at various depths, from five to twenty 
fathoms, in a chasm between two benches of solid rock), 
is by the help of the divining-rod, vulgarly called josing ; 
and a variety of strong testimonies are adduced in sup- 
port of this doctrine. Most rational people, however, 
give but little credit to it, and consider the whole as a 
trick. Should the fact be allowed, it is difficult to 
account for it; and the influence of the’ nerves on the 
hazel-rod seems to partake so much of the marvellous 
as almost entirely to exclude the operation of known and 
natural agents, So confident, however, are the common 
miners of its efficacy, that they scarce ever sink a shaft 
but by its direction ; and those who are dexterous in the 
use of it will mark on the surface the course and breadth 
of the vein ; and after that, with the assistance of the 
rod, will follow the same course twenty times following 
blindfolded,’—Marshall’s ‘Report on the Agriculture 
of the West of England,’ 1810,” 

A. ©. W. 


TarestRigs From THE Rapaart Cartoons 
(8* S. xi. 107, 171).—Boughton House, in this 
parish, the Northampton seat of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, is rich in exceedingly fine specimens 
of tapestry ; and it may interest b. and others to 
know that amongst them are the following subjects, 
in excellent condition: The Death of Ananias, 
the Death of Sapphira, SS. Peter and John at the 
Beaatiful Gate of the Temple, Elymas smitten 
with Blindness, the Sacrifice at Lystra, St. Paul 
preaching at Athens. Besides the above subjects 


the Gospels: St. Peter receiving the Keys, and 
the Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

All these eight pieces are in the state —_ 
ments especially prepared by Ralph, first Dake of 
Montagu, for the reception of William and Mary 
when they visited him at Boughton in 1695. 
Almost every room in this fine old but rapidly 
decaying mansion is adorned with tapestry, the 
subjects being taken chiefly from Jewish and 
Roman history and from the classics. Probably 
Duke Ralph availed himeelf of the opportunities of 
purchasing which his long residences on the Con- 
tinent as an ambassador and as an exile gave to 
him. The subjects from the Acts of the Apostles, 
referred to above, are doubtless copies of the same 
cartoons as those to which D.’s inquiry relates, 
which, as stated by M. Eucknz Miwrz, were pur- 
chased (at the suggestion of the Chevalier Bunsen?) 
for the Berlin Museum. Several pieces of the 
Boughton tapestry were sent by the late Duke of 
Buccleuch to the art exhibition held at Man- 
chester a few years since, and attracted much 
notice. Cuas. Wise. 

Weekley, Kettering. 


Cartwricar’s ‘Roya Stave’ (8 xi. 47, 
194).—Third edition, London, printed for T. R. 
and Humphrey Moseley, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the sign of the “Prince’s Armes” in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1651. Is it superfluous to note 
here that Busby’s success in the title réle was such 
as nearly caused him to seek his further distinction 
on the stage instead of in the schoolroom ? 

KILLIGREW. 

‘Dear knows” (8 xi. 5, 57, 175).— 
‘* Dear” only knows what some of these exclama- 
tions mean. Mr. Birxseck Terry's suggestion 
as to “Dear me!” will hardly apply to “ Dear 
heart!” or “ Dear heart alive!” which in some 
places are almost equally common; nor does it 
explain very satisfactorily our Lincolashire “ Deary- 
me-to-day !” B. 


Jouy, Szconp Baron Rosartes (8" §. xi. 
168).—John, first Earl of Radnor, died 1685, 
leaving many descendants. The last of them, John, 
fourth earl, died 1764, when the title expired. I 
do not know that it has ever been claimed. 

C. F. S, Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


“Eye-roymes” in THE Poems or Surrey 
Wyarrt (8 xi. 161).—Mr. H. 
Wrtp speaks of rhymes like palm, arm, born, 
dawn, as if they were true rhymes. This is at 
least as great a fallacy as that to which he calls 
attention in Puttenham. It is quite true that 
words differently spelt may rhyme together, and 
equally true that words similarly spelt, as, ¢9., 
door, poor, may not be true rhymes; but palm, 


from the Acts of the Apostles, there are two from 


arm, and born, dawn, differ both in spelling and 
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sound, and are therefore neither ‘‘ eye-rhymes” 


when Christianity was yet in its Eastern 


nor ear-rhymes. I have, indeed, heard some people | and recall purely Oriental conditions of life 


k of the “lors of the land,” and of a certain | manners. 


river “ Jawdan,” but I do not suppose your corre- 
spondent would do so. C. C. 


Pearts (8 S. xi. 146).—The passage quoted by 
Sr. Swiruty from the ‘ Duchess of Malfi’ calls to 
mind another passage in ‘The Parson’s Wedding,’ : 
1663 :— 


Joun Hosson Marrzews, 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Wayzcoose (6" §. iv. 80; 7 S. x. 187, 


233, 373 ; xi. 34; 8” S, x. 432, 483; xi. 30, 157). 
—In reply to my query about this word, I have 


ad a communication from Mr. W. A. Bewes, who 
indly sends me an early quotation for the word 


way-goose used in the sense of a printers’ feast. 


“Jolly. What! in thy dumps, brother? Call to thy The 9 is taken frous J. Mexen's * Mechantek 


aid two-edged wit, The captain sad! ‘tis prophetic: 
I'd as lieve have dreamt of pearl, or the loss of my 


Exercises,’ p. 361, printed in 1683, and is quoted 
of Stationers’ 


teeth.”—Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt,|in the introduction to ‘ Registers 


vol, xiv. p.425, Act II, ec. v. 
F, C. Brrgseck Terry. 


Sternen Duck (8 S. x. 476; xi. 14).—Was 


Company’ (Arber), iii. 23 :— 


“Tt is aleo customary for all the Journey-men to make 


every Year new Paper Windows, whether the old will 
serve again or no; Because that day they make them 


Dr. Artbur Ducke an ancestor of Stephen Duck? | the Master Printer gives them a Way-goose ; that is, he 


“ Arthur Ducke, LL.D.,” died circa 1649. 
Cuas. Jas. Firer. 


Peacock Fratuers §. iv. 426, 


makes them a good Feast, and not only entertains them 

at his own House, but besides, gives them Money to 

= at the Ale house or Tavern at Nighbt...... These 
‘a y-gooses 


are always kept about Bartholomew-tide. 


531; v. 75, 167; ix. 408, 458; x. 33, 358, 479;| And till the Master-Printer have given this Way-goose 


xi. 36).— When the Pope is carried in state in the 
sedes gestatoria, two insignia called flabelle are 
borne immediately behind him. The flabella is | 1 


a fan-shaped arrangement of peacocks’ feathers on | ghost-word. 


the end of a long staff. Symbolically the eye-like 
plumage is held to represent the watchful over- 


the Journey-men do not use to Work by Candle Light.” 


This seems to confirm my conjecture that Bailey’s 
vayz-goose, in the sense of a stubble-goose, is a 
A. L, Mayzew. 
Oxford, 


ABERGAVENNY Pariso Reorstrers (8" S. xi. 


seeing of the whole Church by the Supreme Pontiff ; | | 49).—Although unable to reply to this query, I 
historically, the flabelle are understood to be a | 

survival of the imperial pomp of the Caesars. As Sieber 
a special mark of Papal favour, the privilege of oat the enteles of the baptisms then existing in 
using the flabelle at certain stated functions bas | the register of this church were from 1653 to 1708 
from time to time been accorded by the Popes to| ..4 1718 to 1812, also the . from 1653 to 
a few distinguished churches, and perhaps the | and 1718 to 1812. om 


right to use them is prescriptive in some cases. 


of San Domenico, Valetta, Malta, which is in the 
hands of Dominican friars. Their convent was 
granted the privilege some time in the last century, 
I believe. 


I - 
have seen the flabelle in use at the parish church 


Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Mipsummer Fires 1s tHe Norra or Scor- 


They are only allowed to use these|Lanp (8 S. xi. 145).—These fires were, until 


remarkable accessories of public worship when the | the last twenty-five years, annually kindled in 


prior celebrates High Mass on the feast of their 
patron, St. Dominic, and only from the consecra- 
tion to the communion. When the priest spreads 
his hands over the bost, the two bearers kneel on 
the topmost step of the high altar with the flubelle. 
At the pronouncement of the words of consecration 
they lower the flabell@ before them, until tbe pea- 
cocks’ feathers of both almost meet just above the 
celebrant’s head, or rather, over the consecrated 
species ; and keep them so until the contents of 
the chalice have been consumed by the celebrant. 
All the while, by a slight movement of the wrist, 
the bearers of the flabelle keep up a tremulous 
movement of the feathers, reminding one forcibly 
of the original purpose of these instrumente, which 
was to prevent flies from approaching the person 
or object so guarded. Like the liturgical use of 
incense and dancing, the flabelle date from an age 


Strathearn, not, however, at Midsummer, but 
on Hallowe'en. So soon as nightfall set in, the 
Strath was illuminated by them, studded in all 
directions from the base of the Ochils on the south 
to that of the Grampians on the north, They were 
the work of the herds, who amused themeelves in 
their monotonous occupation by gathering stacks 
of whins and broom for the shenagael of Hallow- 
e’en. Where the material (not now so rife) was 
abundant, they were often of imposing size. The 
herds’ work was not looked upon with disfavour, 
but encouraged by the masters, as the burning of 
the bonfire was considered to avert ill luck in the 
ensuing year. The custom of kindling these fires 
at Hallowe’en appears not to have been known 
in the southern parts of Scotland, as no notice 
occurs of it in Burns’s famous poem, where the 


observances of that festival are so faithfully and 
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particularly enumerated and portrayed. Times | Clad in a primitive garb and mounted on an 


are- changed, and not a fire is now seen on 
Hallowe'en in the Howe of Strathearn. This 
is due to the Scotch Education Act of 1872, 
which put an end to the employment of boys as 
herds, they now requiring to attend school until 
fourteen years of age ; so, with the general exclu- 
sion of Latin, and the non-teaching of Gaelic in 
the Gaelic-speaking districts in the public schools, 
the Act may also boast of indtzactly suppressing 
the last remnant of pagan cult in Scotland. 


A. G. Rein. 
Auchterarder. 


“Becuatrep” (8 §, x. 94, 480).—It may be 
as well to state that in part ii. of the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ which has recently been issued, 
there is the entry “ Bechatted, pp. Lin. [Not 
known to our correspondents.] Bewitched.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Crasson (8 S, xi. 168).—I remember the 
name Glasson as that of a plumber and glazier at 
Truro, 1882-7. OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Glasson is a tolerably common surname in the 
St. Ives district of West Cornwall. 
Joun Hozsson Marruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Bricuton : BrigHTHELMSTONE (8 S, x, 216, 
325, 402, 504). —I have an old map of England and 
Wales, with parts of Scotland, published by J. 
Cary at 86, St. James’s Street, and corrected to 
the year 1826, in which the name of the town is 
printed Brightheimston. OC. P. Hate. 


LIKE DEviLs,” &c. (8@ S. x. 273, 
340, 404; xi. 13).—In Ki.uicrew’s note at the 
first reference, which appeared on October 3, it is 
stated that “it is just seventy years since Lady 
Morgan heard the ballad,” &. If Mr. E. 
Edwards's ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases’ is to be 
relied upon, this statement is not quite correct, 
5 remarks, sub “ Fighting like devils,” &c., 

“In Lady Morgan’s * Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 232, the 
writer, in an extract from her diary, October 30, 1826, 
in which she describes a compliment paid to her by a 
Dublin street ballad-singer, gives the following as a 
stanza from his carol.” 

He then quotes the lines given at the last refer- 
ence. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Scorr’s Morratiry’ (8" S. xi. 169).— 
Robert Paterson (b. 1715, in the parish of Hawick, 
d. 1801) was an enthusiastic Cameronian, who for 
more than forty years applied himself to the work 
of repairing and cleaning (as well as erecting and 
carving) headstones over the graves of Covenanters 
who had died at the hands of the Royalists during 


the years immediately preceding the Revolution. 


old white pony, he rode about the Lowlands, 
seeking out these graves, many of which were in 
remote places, At the time when the novel was 
written there were few churchyards in Damfries- 
shire, Ayrshire, or Galloway where Paterson’s 
handiwork was not still to be seen. From his 
occupation and quaint appearance he became 
known to the peasants in various parts of Scot- 
land by the nickname of Old Mortality. Sir 
Walter Scott once found him pursuing his self- 
imposed task in the churchyard of Dunottar ; but 
the old man appears not to have been very com- 
municative. In February, 1801, Paterson was 
found dying by the roadside at Bankhill, near 
Lockerby, the aged white pony standing near. 
The grave of Old Mortality is in Caerlaverock 
Churchyard, where a headstone was erected to his 
memory in 1869. 

These particulars are taken partly from the 
introduction to and preliminary chapter of the 
novel, and partly from the ‘Tales of a Grand- 
father.’ E. G. Crayton, 


The man died 1801, and the novel was published 
1816. And it is clear from the preface to the 
novel that he bore the name as long before his 
death as when Scott knew him, “thirty years 
since or more,” as the preface says; but from 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ i. 210, it appears to have been 
in 1793. The name was therefore popularly given, 
and not by Scott; and most likely not as ‘‘ Old 
Mortality,” but as old ‘‘ Mortality.” His oceupa- 
tion would lead him often to use the word ; and 
old he was, being born in 1715. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Happow Hatt (8 xi. 148).—Mr. Planché, 
than whom there are few higher authorities on 
such matters, has said that there is no trace of a 
Margaret Peverel as wife of either Robert or 
William de Ferrars, but that the fee of Peverel 
was forfeited by William Peverel, probabiy by his 
offence of siding with King Stephen, and that 
Henry, before he was king, gave the honour to 
Ralph Gernons, Earl of Chester. Ralph’s grand- 
daughter, he says, took it to Ferrars. It has often 
been said that William Peverel lost his property 
for poisoning the earl’s father; but there seems 
no evidence for this. Would not the Ferrars 
family have been holders in chief as well as 
the Peverels and the Chester earls, and the 
Avenels and Vernons only sub-tenants? The 
Close Roll, 7 Hen. III., testifies to the king’s 
giving the service of William de Vernon in 
Haddon and Basselawe to William, Earl Ferrars, 
As William Peverel must have lost his honour 
about 1140, and it must have been in 1223 in 
possession of the Earl of Chester as overlord, 


assuming Planché to be right, why should the 
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service of William de Vernon be made over to Earl 
Ferrars? Earl Ferrars bad married the Earl of 
Chester’s sister in 1192, so there might have been 
some family arrangement. The Peverels held long 
after and in the direct line in Hampshire, Dorset, 
and Sassex, but I do not recall proofs or indica- 
tions of their continuing to hold in Derbyshire. 
Was the name of the Vernon who married the 


coheiress of Avenel Richard? Leland says so,|common to many other jargons. 
example : both the formative principles of Shelta— 


viz., change of initial and transposition of letters— 
occur also in the jargon of the Nutts, where words 
like kon and chilum may become either ron and 
nilum or onk and limchee (see Pott’s ‘ Zigeuner,’ 
i. 9). Mr. Prarr calls the change of initial ‘‘a 


indeed. But might it not be a mistake, and the 

real name be William, whose son was a Richard, I 

think? Certainly William was holding Haddon 

in 1223. Zz We 
Aston Clinton. 


Any less subjective interpretation of the scope of 
Shelta must exclude, however, such words as slam, 
dan, reener, and mizzard, The Shelta for “ mouth” 
is pi, not mizzard, and for “ shilling” (if I am right 
in supposing that to be the meaning of deener) is 
mijog, not reener. The essential characteristic of 
Shelta, moreover, lies in its derivation from old 
Irish, not in the mode of its formation, which is 


To give one 


Carrick Famiy (8" S, x. 415, 484).—Mr. | change peculiarly Shelta,” and yet in his next note 
James Carrick and his wife, Julia Ano, occupied | instances the use of the same device in Dutch and 
No, 1, Exmouth Villas, in this village, together | Piemish bargoensch. Perhaps, however, this also 
with the small meadow or paddock adjoining now | j, Shelta in Mr. Puatr’s extended application of 
the Hampton Hill Lawn Tennis Club ground, from | the term, 


1864 to 1867, in January of which latter year he 
died, she surviving him some years. Both were 
still comparatively young. They were childless. 
I have portraits of both, and books and furniture 
which belonged to them. Mr. Carrick was, I 
think, from Carlisle. He carried on business with 
the assistance of a resident junior partner, whose 
name, I think, was Goddard, as pharmaceutical 
chemist in Churton Street, Belgrave Square. He 
used as crest a bird of the stork or crane kind with 
a dart, arrow, or rush doubled down at an angle in 
its beak. Twenty years ago the hatter’s shop at 
84, King’s Road, Brighton, was kept by a Mr. 
Carrick. I think he, too, was from Carlisle. At 
all events, I was assured that the name was well 
known as that of a family of Carlisle hatters. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 


Suetta (8" S, viii. 348, 435, 475; x. 434, 
521; xi. 34, 90).—I have only just seen the 
continuation of this correspondence. May I ex- 
plain why the distinctions which Mr. Parr calls 
** splitting straws” seem tome to express real and 
important differences. 

1. Shelta is a jargon, not a “ dialect”; that is to 
say, it has been fabricated artificially, and not 
— naturally in accordance with linguistic 

ws, 

2. It is not a “‘ variety of slang,” which is essen- 
tially popular and intelligible, but of cant, which 
— — the secret speech of some caste or 

ing. 
3. it Mr. Parr uses the term Shelta as loosely 
as he uses the words “ dialect” and “slang,” of 
course Shelta may have any méaning which he 
to attach to it ; but this is to philologize 
as Hompty Dumpty. ‘* When I use a word,” said 


that dogmatic person, in language which suggests 
that of Mr. Prarr’s first note, “it means jast 


4. I was ungracious enough to call grawney a 
corruption of the Shelta word, because it is a form 
used not by the tinkers themselves, but by the 
large nondescript class of vagrants who come in 
contact with tinkers and gypsies, and adopt some 
of their words in a more or less debased form. 
Thus one hears toby, mizzle, and rake used by 
tramps and vagrant hawkers for the Shelta thdber, 
misli, and rirk. May I add—if Mr. Prarr will 
forgive me for disputing yet another of his dicta— 
that “Shelta without admixture of English” (or 
of Irish either) does not, and never did, exist? 
I hope this will satisfy Mr. Pratr. As an 
authority on Shelta he is doubtless familiar with 
the tinker proverb, ‘‘Sugii thoris: misli dbiil 
gliet thom to lobban.” 
I quite agree with Cor. Pripzavx as to the 
interest attaching to ap inquiry into the reasons 
for the use of certain initials as disguises in Shelta 
words, but the subject is an obscure one. In 
Thurneysen’s article illustrating one mode of the 
formation of the Ogham words in the Duil Laithne 
he shows that Irish initial g is often replaced by 
gort, the name of this letter in the Beithe-luis-nion. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that this prefix, 
contracted as some examples show it to gor, might 
account for the combination gr, the commonest of 
Shelta prefixes. Of course this would not explain 
why gr should have been so generally used to the 
exclusion of other letters, but it might have been 
determined by an accidental predominance of 
words in gor appearing to establish a rule, by 
fancy, or by other conceivable reasons, Why lem, 
one might ask, in the French langage en lem ? 
When Cox. Pripgavx says that some Shelta 
words may have crept into the Romani vocabulary, 
he is referring, I take it, only to the dialect of 
Scotland, where the tinkler and Romani races and 
tongues are so deplorably intermixed. There are 


what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less,” | no Shelta words in 


the gypsy dialects of England 
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and Wales, where the few words whose etymology 
is at all doubtful are certainly not of Shelta origin. 
Borrow, indeed, inserts tobbar in his ‘ Lavo Lil,’ 
but does not mistake it for Romnimus. He calls 
it ‘‘a Rapparee word,” and, by deriving it from 
Irish tobar, fountain, instead of from bothar, road, 
shows that he, too, was “innocent of any know- 
ledge of Shelta.” Joun Sampson. 


Forierton or Ayr, anp York- 
sHIRE (8 S, xi. 128).—James Fullerton of that 
ilk had three sons: James, the ancestor of the 
Fallertons of Fullerton, co. Ayr; John, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the French service ; and William, ancestor 
of the Fallertons of Craighall. Thryberg, Dennaby, 
and Brinworth, co. York, came to John Fullerton 
of the last-named branch through his aunt Judith, 
wife of Savile Finch, of Thryberg. Would not the 
John Fullerton, captain 73rd Foot, be one of the 
Fullertons of Fullerton ? Joun Rapcwirre. 


Owen Bricsrocke §S, xi. 168).—Through 
the courtesy of William Owen Brigstocke, Park y 
Gors, Boncath, S. Wales, J.P. for the counties 
of Carmarthen and Cardigan, and D.L, for the 
latter county, I am enabled to give PaLamEDEs 
the following particulars. Owen Brigstocke was 
the eldest son of William Brigstocke, of Llechdwny, 
in Carmarthen, a barrister-at-law and M.P. for 
Cardigan Boroughs, 1712-13, and for the county 
of Cardigan, 1718-1723. He married Anne, 
daughter of Sir T, Browne, Kot., M.O., no issue, 
His second brother, William, married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of W. Jenkins, Blaenpant, 
and thus the Blaenpant and Liechdwny estates 
became amalgamated, as is still the case. Owen 
Brigstocke had literary tastes, and spent much 
time in Paris, He collected a library, a portion of 
Which is still at Blaenpant, and contains amongst 
other rare books an illuminated (missal style) copy 
of ‘Ye Ship of Fooles,’ The Brigstockes originally 
came from Surrey towards the end of the Common- 
wealth, The first who settled in Wales was 
William Brigstocke, who married Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Morris Brown, of Llechdwny, county 
of Carmarthen. His eldest son, Owen, was living 
in 1687. My correspondent, W. O. Brigstocke, 
J.P., is the reversionary heir to the Blaenpant and 

marthenshire estates, now held by Maria, widow 
of his uncle, W. O. Brigstocke, deceased. Accord- 
ing to Mr. W. R. Williams's ‘ Parliamentary 
History of Wales,’ Owen Brigstocke was born 1680, 
matriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, 29 October, 
1695, aged fifteen, and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple 1705. D. M. R. 


Horace, ‘Sar.’ I. v. 100 xi. 123),—It 
is with no inconsiderable degree of terror that I 
Venture into a den of Horatian commentators, 
albeit in this case one may hope, in spite of 
Shirley, that there may be an armour against fate 


under my outward apparel, which has become 
—— worp, and that I may emerge whole of 
imb, 

The explanation of the term “Credat Judzus 
Apella” seems to me, at least, not so far to seek, 
for the following reasons as for certain others, 
In Italy it is the common custom for Hebrews to 
adopt the name of a town or village ; and this has 
been their usage quite possibly from early Roman 
days. When we meet Signor Venezia, or Signor 
Perugia, or Signor Pisa, we are aware that behind 
the Italian citizen there is a decided Semitic stirp. 
In Southern Italy I have met many instances of 
the same usage —Signor Nola, Signor Avellino, 
Signor Amalfi, Signor Aversa. Do we not recall 
one of Dante’s Hebrew literary friends, Giuda 
Romano? Here, then, we have Giuda, perhaps in 
manner of the ‘‘ Judus Apella.” But how about 
Apella ? 

I would venture to suggest as to this that it was 
the name of a known, perhaps notoriously credu- 
lous, Hebrew, who hailed from the Campanian 
town of Avella, then renowned for its apples 
(‘ Zn.,? vii. 740) and nowadays for the Oscan 
inscription found there—and who may possibly 
have been a flourishing apple-broker himself. 

In the priests pretending “that the incense on 
the altar was ignited spontaneously” have we not 
a reminiscence of the account of Elijah and the 
priests of Baal? Sr. Crain 


With reference toGenzrat Patrick Maxwelt’s 
note on this passage, perhaps I may be permitted 
to point out that precisely the same conclusion was 
arrived at nearly thirty years ago by Macleane in 
his edition of Horace in the “ Bibliotheca Olassica,” 
which is still fer all ordinary purposes the standard 
edition of the poet (see p. 388 of the second edition, 
revised by George Long, 1869). 

Francis Prerrepont BARNARD. 

St. Mary's Abbey, Windermere. 


Bianco Wuitr’s Sonnet on ‘ Nicut’ 
xi. 45, 135).—To the parallel passages adduced the 
following may be added :— 

The rising sun to mortall sight reveales 
This earthly globe; but yet the stars conceales ; 
So may the sense diecover natural! things; 
Divine above the reach of humane wings. 
C. B. To the Memory of Sir Thos. Overburie (‘ Works 
of Sir T, Overbury,’ ed, Rimbault, p. 7). 

“ As the stars disappear when the sun rises, but re- 
appear when it sets; so does the waking spirit obscure 
the perceptions of the senses, whilst its sleep or with- 
drawal, on the other hand, brings them out again,”— 
Steinbeck, ‘The Poet a Seer,’ 1836, p. 121 (in Kurtz, 
* History of the Old Covenant,’ iii. 397, Eng. trans.). 

“ Alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription [of 
memory] remains for ever; just as the stars seem to 
withdraw before the common light of day, whereas, in 
fact, we all know that it is the light which is drawn over 
them asa veil; and that they are waiting to be revealed, 
whenever the obscuring daylight itself shall have with- 


drawn,”—De Quincey, ‘ Works,’ i, 261. 
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A Scotchman seldom answers a question without 


“ The night indeed casts a veil upon the bravery of the 
earth, but it draws the curtains from that of heaven; | asking another. Is Bevis Marks, in the City of 
though it darkens below, it makes us see the beauty | London, not from this Bevis? Walter Thornbury, 
the world above, and discovers to us a glorious part o in ‘Old and New London,’ ii. 165, says :— 


the creation of God, the tapestry of heaven, and the 
motions of the stars, hid from us by the eminent light of 


** A turning from Houndeditch, of unsavoury memory, 


the day.” —S, Charnocke, ‘ The Attributes of God,’ p. 339, | leads to Bevis Marks, Here Sermnerty stood the city 


ed. 1838, mansion and gardens of the Abbots of Bury. The cor- 
The moon pull’d off her veil of light, ruption of Bury’s Marks to Bevis Marks is undoubted 
That hides her face by day from sight though not obvious, 


— veil, of brightness made, 
*s both her lustre and her arkey 
8. Butler, ‘ Works’ (ed. Clarke), ii. 142. 


Certainly it is not “obvious.” Is it “undoubted”? 


Sir George Cox has the following, pp. 159, 160: 
“So Bevis went away with his knights to a tavern in 


A cognate idea is presented in Milton’s “ dark ; - , 
London city to refresh himeelf...... Now when Sir Bevi 
with excess of light,” Wordsworth’s glorious in the found himself beset he himeelf.... 


ivacy of light.” Bp. John King says of a question, | Just then a cry 
Miles with all their army, having burned the City gates, 
came riding into Chepe. Sir Guy cut down the Lombard, 
whilst Sir Bevis, gaining fresh nerve and vigour from 


it “dwelleth in light as unsearchable as God him- 
self, covered with a curtain of sacred secrecy, 


was made; for, lo! Sir Guy and Sir 


which shall never be drawn aside till that day | ¥® . - 
come wherein we shall know as we are known” this welcome succour, turned again and headed his army 

_ battle against the Londoners, fighting far on into the 
(On Jonah,’ p. 115, ed. 1864), and speaks of “ the night, red with ‘blood pest West. 


sanctuary of heaven buried in light” (id. 68). See | minster, and sixty th 
Sir Bevis took the City, and brought Josian to the Leden 


al 


were slain. Thus 


T ‘ ies in the Gospels,’ p. 209. 
also Abp. Trench, ‘ Studies in the y wh Hall, where they held feasting fourteen nights, keeping 


A. Suyrae Patmer. 
8S. Woodford. 


open court for all folk that would come. 
Judging by this account, Bevis certainly left his 


I transcribe from Chambers’s “Cyclopedia of | marks about the neighbourhood of Bevis Mar 
English Literature, vol. i. p. 315, the requisite | 454 the name seems — more likely to have _ 


extract from Sir Thos. Browne :— 

“Light that makes makes some things 
invisible. Were it not for kness, and the shadow of 
the earth, the noblest part of creation had remained 
unseen, and the stars in heaven as invisible as on the 


derived from him than from the Abbots of Bury. 


J. B. Fuemine. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow, 


A full abstract of this famous legend will be 


fourth day, when they were created above the horizon 
with the sun, and there was not an eye to behold them. 
The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by adumbra- 
tion...... Life iteelf is but the shadow of death...... light 
but the shadow of God.” 
We may compare Madame de Staél in the 
* Dernier Chant de Corinne’:— 
“Le ciel n'est -il Ee beau pendant la nuit? Des 
milliers d’étoiles le décorent; il n'est de jour qu'un 
désert, Ainsi les ombres éternelles révélent d’innombrable 
pensées que l'éclat de la prospérité faisait oublier.” 
_ It is interesting to note the variation of the 
simile in Moore’s sacred song ‘‘O Thou who 

driest the mourner’s tear ”:— 

Then sorrow, touched by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 
As darkness shows us worlds of | light 
We never saw by day. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
3 Sydney Buildings, Bath. 


Bevis pe Hampton (8" §, xi, 207).—The 
story of Bevis of Hamtoun as told in ‘ Popular 
Romances of the Middle Ages,’ by Sir George W. 
Cox, M.A., Bart., and Eustace Hinton Jones, 
third edition, 1 vol. pp. 140-161 (London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1882), will give your corre- 


spondent ail the information he wants, and will 


amply repay An epitome of the account 


found in Ellis’s ‘Specimens of Early English 
Romances.’ Dr. Kolbing also gives an account of 
the story in his edition of ‘The Romance of Sir 
Beues of Hamtoun’ (Early English Text Society, 
extra series, Nos. 46, 48, and 65). Bevis was the 
son of Guy, Earl of Southampton ; but it would be 
impossible to detail all the remarkable adventures 
which befel him without unduly trespassing on the 


limited s of ‘N. & Q.’ 
The Library, Guildhall. 


Rev. Dr. Wittiam (8" §. xi. 208).— 
W. Oldys was of New College. He was Junior 
Proctor in 1623 (Wood, ‘Coll. and Halls,’ App., 
p. 123). His name was also spelt O’dis by Wood, 
* Fast. Oxon.,’ fol. 1692, vol. ii. col. 715, where it 
is stated that he was “slain by the Parliament 
soldiers, without any provocation given on his part, 
between Adderbury in Oxfordshire, of which place 
he was Vicar, and the garrison of Oxon, about 
1644.” He was created D.C.L. in 1667 (ib., col. 844), 
where Wood relates of him, as W. Oldys, that he 
“was afterwards Advocate for the office of Lord 
High Admiral of England, and to the Lords of the 
Prizes, his Majesties Advocate in the Court 
Martial, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln.” 

A graphic notice of his death, but too long for 
insertion, is given by J. Walker in his ‘ Account 


= of Bevis in Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion’ will be 


ound in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Reader's Handbook.’ 


of the Sufferings of the Clergy,’ 1714, pt. ii. p. 323. 
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There is a marginal note as to his name: “O’Dis 
or Oldish, as I presume ‘tis commonly pronounced.” 
Some time since I learnt, by favour of the Vicar of 
Adderbury, that Oldys or Oldis, not O’Dis, was 
the form in the parish registers. There is a marble 
tablet to his memory, with an inscription in Latin, 
in the chancel of Adderbury Church. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


See Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’ (1888), 
p. 161, and ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xlii. 119. 
G. F. R. B. 
Frencn Prisoners oF War 1n Enoranp (8% 
S. ix. 289, 355, 497; x. 64, 137, 197, 341, 457). 
—Last summer I saw, in the possession of a 
gentleman at Abergavenny, a well-painted achieve- 
ment of the arms of the Gwentian family of 
Watkins, framed and glazed. At the back, in old 
faded writing, is this inscription: “The Heraldic 
Device of the ancient name of Watkins...... 
Correctly drawn by J. Thouald.” He is said to 
have been a French prisoner of war at Abergavenny 
at the close of the last century. 
Joux Hosson Martruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Incipent Siciry (8 S. xi. 169, 231).—The 
treachery and sad fate of Ronailda are told in the 
immortal pages of Gibbon (chap. xlvi.). But the 
scene is laid not in Sicily, but at Friuli, on the 
mainland opposite Venice, and the barbarian king 
is king of the Avars, not of the Anes. Gibbon, 
moreover, gives the reference to the original 
authority, Paul the Deacon, ‘De Gestis Longo- 
bardorum,’ lib. iv. c. 38, 42, and Muratori, vol. v. 
p. 305, to which R. B. B. should refer. = 


Tae Grore Manuscripts (8" xi. 208).— 
These were in the hands of the late Dr. Scrivener, 
who quoted freely from them in his Introduction 
to the Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 1873. This 
introduction was reprinted separately in 1884, and 
is generally considered nearly exhaustive on its 
subject. Possibly it and its quotations of Prof. 
Grote might answer Ma. Scatrzrcoon’s purpose ; 
if not, I should suppose he might be very likely to 
hear from the publishers, the Cambridge University 
Press, where the professor’s MSS. now are. 

C. F. S. M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


“ Hanpmaip (8 S. xi. 167).—The quotation 
is apparently from Hakiuyt, and occurs in 
Southey’s ‘ British Admirals,’ iii. 198. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Avurnors oF Quotations Wantep (8" §. xi. 


Children of men, the Unseen Power, 

C, C. B, will find these lines towards the end of a poem 
by Matthew Arnold, entitled ‘ Progress’; the lines occur 
on p. 253 of the one-volume edition, published by Mac- 

& Co, A. C, 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Domesday Book and Beyond. Three Essays in the 
Early History of England. By Frederic William 
Maitland, LL.D. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tuls is a conspicuously able book—so able, indeed, that 
it will influence thought on the history of early institu- 
tions in this country for some long time tocome. Prof, 
Maitland studies records and documents in a fashion that 
does credit to English scholarship. He reade into them 
and into their meagre phraseology an historical life, 
which appears all the more brilliant in conception 
because it is conveyed in a masterly style of expression 
at once easy and dignified. Few authors could have 
been trusted to lighten the path of technical research by 
the humorous flashes which appear in the description of 
the early land books, by which the kings disposed of 
lands to the church, not for the good of the realm, but 
for the safety of their own souls. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to the many minute 
points of interest to the student which this book either 
deals with exhaustively or else suggests, and our readers 
especially, who have always busied themselves over 
Domesday Book and its teaching, will be glad to avail 
themselves of Prof. Maitland’s guidance, and add to his 
gloss facts gleaned from local knowledge. 

One or two views propounded by Prof. Maitland are 
not only original, but profoundly instructive. That the 
villanus is the equivalent of the tinesman, that the 
manor is a house against which geld is charged, that 
Domesday is a great taxing record, a rate-book, and not 
a land-book, are the most important points which stand 
out among all the rest. To work up to these conclusions, 
land - books of pre- Domesday times have had to be 
examined, and in insisting upon the fact that the grants 
meant not so much a conveyunce of actual land asa con- 
veyance of certain rights over the land and its owners, 
Prof. Maitland has, it may be hoped, completely killed 
the older idea, which has never quite been allowed to 
paes out of mind. 

What, then, bas Prof. Maitland to say of those other 
questions which Mr, Seebohm, Prof. Vinogradoff, Mr, 
Gomme, and others have raised about the ancient land 
records? A sweeping condemnation of Mr. Seebohm’s 
famous theory for the origin of the village community 
in the serfdom of the Roman col is i up 
in a sentence of sarcastic truth. But Prof, Maitland 
does not build over the ruins he bas thus created. We 
look in vain for any hint as to the earliest conditions of 
English institutions, or as to the influence of the earliest 
forms upon the later, Prof. Maitland bas so much con- 
tempt for archaic survivals, that having disposed of 
some of them in the pages of the Law Quarterly Review 
he deems them to be shut out of the evidence. We think 
he is mistaken, and for some of his own brilliant con- 
clusions we can see, if we mistake not, the true justifica- 
tion in the influence of primitive institutions. But our 
readers will judge of this point, as of a thousand others, 
for themselves, 


Vestments. By R. A. 8S. Macalister. 
(Stock. 

Tue great clothing question, de re vestiaria, may be 
dealt with from the sartorial aspect of mere utility or 
under the sentimental feeling inspired by its adven- 
titious connotation, Mr, Macalister prefers examining 
the development of church vestments in the dry light of 
historical inquiry and antiquarian research, setting aside 
altogether the mystical and symbolical meaning which 
was afterwards read into them by a pious ecclesiasticism. 
This is the right method, we cannot doubt. The medi- 
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geval Amalarius could extract solemn truth from the | logical account rp = ing the African slave 
necessary seams in the structure of a leathern sandal, | trade, and also a le ogue of the literature of 
and a religious significance was found in the pointed | the subject. 
division of the episcopal mitre, which was originally, as ; —_—_— 
Dean Stanley loved to point out, the mere crease made It is with great regret that we have to announce the 
in the soft cap when folded and carried under the arm, | death of Canon W. A. Scott-Robertson, which took place 
like an opera-hat. So mediwval symbolism strove hard | on Sunday, 7 March, at his residence, Old Vicarage, 
to identify church vestments with the dress of the | Dane John, Canterbury, very suddenly from apoplexy, 
Jewish priesthood, without much success, especially as Although not a contributor to our pazes, still we have 
Christian rites are known to have come from the syna- | known bim for the last twenty-five yeurs as the inde- 
gogue, where no euch vestments were in use, and not | fatigable editor and secretary of the Kent Archwological 
from the Jewish Temple. Mr, Macalister adopts the | Society, always writing articles for the Transactions of 
more intelligent view, already clearly enunciated by | the Society or engaged in supervising other matter 
Mr. W. B. Marriott, that these adjuncts of worship are | which came under his keen scrutiny. For upwards of 
the natural result of evolution from the ordinary costume | twenty years, too, he had always arranged the summer 
of a Roman citizen, which ecclesiastical conservatism | meetings of the members, carefully giving the names of 
has retained. Thus the alb is a survival of the ¢wnica | the local hotels and times of trains on each day of the 
talaris, or tunic reaching to the ankles, in which | excursion, and providing carriages, dinner, and luncheon 
apostles and saints are generally arrayed in the earliest | in the two days’ programme ; and as about two hundred 
efforts of Christian art. Some figures from the catacombs | and fifty members attended, it was never an easy task, 
might bere have been introduced with advantage; but, | for jobmasters had often to bring carriages and horses 
curious to say, Mr, Macalister makes little or no use of | from Greenwich and elsewhere for service at Maid- 
the evidence from the catacombs. His final conclusion | stone, &c. His death, coupled with that of the late Mr. 
is that no distinctive vestments were set apart for the | Loftus Brock, takes away from the Society two of the 
exclusive use of the Christian minister during the firet | ablest archzologists of the day, and their loss is a great 
four centuries of the Christian era. A passage to that | one to the members of the Society as well as kindred 
effect is quoted from Pope Celestine, about a.p. 430. societies scattered through the country. He was buried 
on Thursday, 11 March, at St. Martin's, Canterbury, 
The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade in the the rector of which is Canon C, F. Routledge, FS.A., 
United States of America, 1638-1870. By W. E.| the present editor of the Transactions of the Kent 
Burghardt Du Bois. (Longmans & Co.) — 
4 : “ which is jus ut to issued to the members, a 
Tus is the first issue of the ‘‘ Harvard Historical two articles in which wore written by the late Canen 


Studies.” We may safely prophesy that if succeeding Scott-Rob 


volumes reach the high level attained by that of Mr. 
Du Bois the series = be of ayy my in 
America was doomed as soon as the Southern States 
revolted from the Union, but the war bad raged some Botices to Correspondents, 
time before the President of the Republic issued his| We must call special attention to the following notices: 
roclamation for the emancipation of the servile class. On all communications must be written the name and 

his is old history now, and we imagine many of our | address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
younger readers bave but a faint idea of that great | as a guarantee of good faith, 

struggle which touched the hearts of so many English- WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
men almost as deeply as if the conflict had been waged To secure insertion of communications co: ante 
on our own soil, Though the British nation behaved | must observe the following rule. Let rege a 
nobly in our own great anti-slavery struggle, it is very | or reply be written on a separate slip of paper with the 
strange — to call to — that a = —_ aes & few | signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes te 
of us who had some sympathy with the evil thing as it : 

existed in America. We would in all charity hope that te Sead ae requested 
this arose mainly from ignorance, for we cannot believe Boe P . 

that any one could have felt anything but loathing for _THE UnsMIsTAKABLE (“ Bee in his Bonnet ”).—This is 
such a form of bondage as existed up to the last in| siven by — | (‘Scottish Proverbs,’ p. 321) with an 
South Carolina. Mr, Du Bois’s history does not relate | *4ditiona! word, “ There is a maggot in your bonnet-case” 
to slavery in itself, but to the slave trade, though, of | =!" your head. The earliest known allusion to the phrase 
course, his pages incidentally contain not a little which | %¢ms to be in Herrick’s ‘Mad Maid’s Song ’:— 

will be useful to the future historian of slavery. The Ah ! woe is mee, woe, woe is mee 

slave trade had been made a penal offence long before Alack and well-a-day ! 

the war broke out, but it continued to be carried on For pitty, Sir, find out that Bee 

almost to the last. The author states that so late as Which bore my Love away. 

1860 a cargo of five hundred slaves was openly landed in Ile seek him in your Bonnet brave, 

Ile seek him in your eyes. 


Georgia. it is well known that some of the wilder 
spirits of the Confederacy openly boasted that when the M.A.Cams. (“For a lie which is half a lie,” &e.).— 
30 


war was over the African slave oe would be legalized. Tennyson, ‘The Grandmother,’ } 

It must, however, be remembered, in justice to the Souch 

that this great crime had been, for the most part, per-| 5&84T0m.—P. 234, col. 1, |. 25, for “1839” read 1859. 
NOTICE 


trated of the ship-owners of the Northern States. 
of which we| Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 


r. Du Bois’s work is full of facts, man 


should like to quote if we bad room. Do our readers 
know that at one time crucifixion as well as starving to 
death and burning alive were legal forms of punish- 


ment? For this astounding statement the author refers 


to the slave-codes of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Jamaica. The author gives in an appendix a chrono- 


Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make noexception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


L t CGE, 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor’s Experiment, &c. 
Chapters XXIII, to XXXI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A BIT of a HUMBUG. | JAQUES. 
A COLONIAL COUSIN. — | The GIRL from the MANSE 


A LADY of TITLE. ’ 
BUTTERCUP PLOT, The UNEXPECTED. 


“CROWN BOBS,” WHITELADIES. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
BRETON WORK. The DANGERS of LIFE. 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. The DEFENCE of OUR FRIENDS, 
FASHIONS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Pestilence and its Con. 


GARDEN-LORE. siderations. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The INUNDATION of CARDIGAN BAY, 


LONDON’S OLD TEA and PLEASURE GARDENS, | 1®¢ LANDS of WAKING DREAMS, 

MARIA and ELIZABETH GUNNING. The MONUMENTAL LORE of WESTMINSTER 
NOBLES WHO CAME TO SHAMEFUL ENDS. |The ONE DEFECT. 

POSTAL CURIOSITIES. The STORY of CHANTICLEER, 

SOME BRAVE WOMEN. The TABLE: Some Choice Puddings. 

SOME SURGICAL ODDITIES. WORKING a “ WHEATSTONE” WIRE, 


LONDON: 12, SI, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
W. H. 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


BASSETT (J.).—PERSIA, the LAND of the IMAMS: a Narrative of Travel and Residence, 1871-85 


New Zealand, China, Japan, Alaska, &c. 8vo. 


BLACKBURN (HENRY). 
SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations ... 


BUTLER (A. J.).—COURT LIFE in EGYPT. Illustrated 
os, (Sir WILLIAM ~ry —IN the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. “with 300 Illustrations by 


cOormick and a 
&c. 2 vols. 


oe 


zea), Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. With Maps and Illustrations 
pauay (Col. H.) REMINISCENCES of LIFE and SPORT in SOUTHERN INDIA .... ooo 
EGYPT : Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By G. EBERS. Translated by CLARA BELL. With 
an Introduction and Notes by S. BIRCH, D.C.L., &c. Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 4 


their Manners, Customs, Laws, Languages, &c. 
their 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS ... 


America by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. ... 


Campaigns against the Arab Slave Hunters .. 
JINEA. With Maps and Illustrations eos 
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